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DECEMBER 10 is Human Rights 

Day. This is being commemorated 
by Appeal for Amnesty who are draw- 
ing public attention to the million or 
so political prisoners throughout the 
world, 


ft will be commemorated in a very 
different but very relevant way by the Com- 
mittee of 100 demonstrators, who will them- 
selves niost probably be filling the police 
cells and prisoris. 


We too often allow supporters of the 
deterrent to get away with theic claim to 
care more about freedom than the uni- 
lateralisis. In fact, the unilateralists are 
fighting for freedom just as much as they 
are working for peace. 


the H-bomb is more tyrannical than any 
political system, not only because of the 
massacre and suffering ils use would mean, 
but because of its finality. ‘Phere is always 
hope that a dictator will be overthrown, 
that tyranny will be resisted, and that 
totalitarianism will be modilicd. A nuclear 
war leaves no room for hope or individual 
achion. 
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The Cold War is also the greatest bulwark 
of oppression that exists today. The Franco 
and Salazar régimes are buttressed by it. 
The formation of NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact, and the rearming of West Germany 
have all worked against greater freedom in 
Hungary and Hast Germany. At the time 
of the 1953 Bast German uprising and the 
Wungarian rebellion the West was ferced to 
stand aside impotently. Dulles is even said 
to have refused use of the American “ free ” 
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radio to East Germans who wished to call 
for a general sit-in strike in support of the 
Hungarian resisters. 


The Cold War also actively develops 
authoritarianism and illiberal social atti- 
tudes, his is clear if we look at McCar- 
thyism in the USA, the demands of 
“security,” the banning of the Communist 
Party in West Germany, and so on. All 
the most reactionary elements on both sides 
tend to flourish in the Cold War, political, 
military and economic élites and ideological 
diehards. {f it were not for the Cold War 
the students at Moscow University might 
have more influence than Marshal 
Malinovsky, 


* 


The Cold War also encroaches upon the 
African, Asian and South American 
countries. The United States has tended to 
support all the most reactionary regimes; 
when countries have struggled free from 
colonialism or old dictatorships the political 
and economic pressures exerted on them 
tend {fo create new authoritarian govern- 
ments. 


The way to win greater freedom is also 
the way to win peace, and neither is likely 
to be obtained by negotiations between the 
politicians of the Great Powers. Both can 
only be genuinely won by the people want- 
ing them enough and taking action to over- 
throw tyranny or obstruct and dismantle 
war preparations, 


The power of people does not reside 
basically in guns or violence—the state 
always has more powerful weapons. Two 
hundred tanka were sent into East Berlin to 
quell the 1953 rebellion, Hut the East Ger- 


man uprising did not rely on arms—when 
the rebels took over police stations and 
Security Posts they locked away the 
weapons they found. An article in the 
American journal, the New Leader, said that 
the rebels had been “so deeply repelled by 
the totalitarian methods of violenec and 
bratality that, as they put it, they did not 
want a ‘ Bolshevik revolution.” They wanted 
a ‘decent revolution,’ a revolution without 
killing, Inoting, violence.” 

People have spantaneously or deliberately 
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tumed to methods which aro both powerful 
and “decent ”—the non-violent and demo- 
cratic methods of the strike, the boycott, 
civil disobedience and direct action. ‘These 
methods have been used by the Norwegian 
teachers against Quisling, by the Indians 
against the British, in South Africa, the 
Deep South, and today with increasing 
momentum against nuclear weapons. 

All these movements represent the samo 
basic impulse for human freedom and 
brotherhood. 
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MELTINGS 
MEETINGS  Lecture-demonstrations 
chel Paney. Tuew,, December 12, 7.30 
Friends House, Kuston Road, John Keys 


speek oan the Socialist Parly of Ge Hritain. 
don’t agree, Romford: ‘The 


Lourie Wall, Market Place, 7.30 pam, Thars., Dee. 
21. Coventry Friends Meeting House, Wilt St. 7.45 


NG 


p.m, 
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Aadience—any who 


pm, Mon. Dee 4. Further frtares pending. All 
enquiries to Dr. BR. ¥, 443 Falla Road, 
S.W.lG, PEA 7008 (not Wed.) niessuges, REN 2223. 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10-40, very reasunuble charge, re- 
freshuieot facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, § 
Caledontan Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

MORALITY —- RELATIVE AND ABSOLUTE. 
Reglasht W. Sorensen, MP. Sunday, December 10, 
WW am. ° The evelopment af Chrintmas Music ” 
Giluteated), Frederick Jackson, PRAM (Conductor, 
Landon Philharmonic Chole), Tuesday, December 
12, 7.30 pan. South Flace Kthical Society, Conway 
Hail, Hed Lion Sqaare, London, W.C.E, 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


PAX HOUSE offers you individual atlention, con- 
fort, vegelarian and non-vegetarian food. Hand C. 


Centrally situated, within easy reach of sea 17 
Melville Rd. ‘Tel. HOVE 70945 
PERSONAL 

AVTENYION ABSTAINERS. Motor Insurance 


Company insuring abstainers only offer amazing low 
rates. Up to 50 per cent N.C, Details trom 
Temperance Brokers, Joval representatives in all 
sreas, Morris Hunter (PN), 37) Victoria Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, bssex. 

DUPLICATING, — verbatun shorthand, — typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Byles, 10 Beavans- 
field Road, London, NIL ENTerprise 3324. 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tiona, disorders, personal babits and problems. G. 
Stocker, MHHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. SWlss Cottage 4904. 

iF YOU SHOP at a Co-op, please give this 
number when making your next purchase : 1.336943 
Your dividend will then be yratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, § Caledonian Rd, 
Londan, N.1 


“7 renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, Is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Sand YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
O1CK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

& Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 


PRINTING 
MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS 
NEWSLETTERS «= POSTERS 


Reports, Balance Sheets, and 
all Commercial Printing 


Enquiries receive prompt attention, 


C. A. BROCK & Co. | 


LIMITED 
79 Southern Row, London, W310 


TOE © Last Word” of 
* the London Diary 
columns in the Rvening 
Standard recently — re- 
ported a conversation 
overheard in the electri- 
cal department of a 
Totieahins Court Road 
store, when an exas- 
perated shopper asked the 
sitleszirl “Can you please 


No 


tell me what department £ can go to 
where I won't be sent to another depart- 


ment?” We can all understand the 
exasperation of the shopper who is not 
able to tind where to get what is wanted 
if anywhere. 

TYhere ig something of the same 
exasperation expreayed in the attitude of 
many who are not able to find out how 
to get the world they desire but want 
to do something. 

Pucitism docs not send people fron 
ome department to another to find the 
just war of which they can approve, or 
the particular weapon which they con 
demn, nor does it present them with a 
choice of two evils. Though it does not 
offer an casy way to a peaceful world 
and cannot guurantce quick results, it 
docs affer to everyone the opportunity 
of taking the first cssential step through 


Donations to the Peace Pledye Union, which are used for the work of the 
PPU, should be sent morked “ Headquarters Fund.” ta the PPU Treasurer at 


CHOICE 


MAKE FRIPFNDS ANYWHER##—opposile sax 
(770). S.A for details, Personal Column Ltd., 
Faleoa House, Burnley, Lancs 

MAKE INTPRESTING NEW friends, ages 17-70. 
Join V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, london, S.W.H! 

PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.30 to 6 p.m. Monday to Priday, 
to | pm. on Saturday. Voluntary work alwaya 
available Peace fiterature, books of all kinda, 


personsal-commercial stationery, greetings cards, etc., 
on bale 

PRACTISE THE TWELVE BLIESSENGS given by 
Jesus atid help to prevent nuclear disaster. Contact 


Actherius Society, 757 Fulham Road, S.W.6, 

A) SEVEN-DAY-A-WEEFK religion. If you seek 
a living faith consider Quakerism. Literature gladly 
sent: Friends flome Service Committee, Room tt, 
Pitends House, Buston Road, London, N.W.5 

THANK YOU FOR your donation “ Anon"; it 


will be used for the devetapment of non-violent 
resistance. Barnaby 

WAR RESISTERS [NTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 48 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex 

“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and For the Protection of Animals,'’ opposes all 
cruelty and violence. Details trom 5 North View, 
8.W.19. 


LIFERATURE 

CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 

with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialiin. 6 months 8s. 9d., [2 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa 
FREE INTRODPUCTION. Send us 

and addresses of friends likely to- be 


the names 
interested in 


Peace News. They will recesve complimentary copies 
and oan invitation to take cight weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 2s, @¢. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 


Road, King’s Cross, London, N.F. 


THE TEUMANIST is the journal of Scientific 
Hlumanism (roonthly Is) Specimen copy free, with 
Bertrand Russell's ‘' Faith of a Rationalist ’’ and 
booklet '' Laving with Reality") ROA, (Dept. PN), 


40° Drury Lane, london, W.C.2 


LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 


affairs. RIV 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
W 6. 
“TERE COMMON LIFE" and '' Spiritual Liv 


ing’, a newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami 
Avyaktananda, wil] be sent free to peace lovers and 
progressive Chinkers and to all interested in politics, 
und a spiritual way of life, on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre 13) Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, London, S.W.18 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The unly and_ best 
informed TU newspaper. Trade Union and political 
news. Railway problems and working conditions 
featured in every issuc, Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 

“WORLD CITIZEN" reports vital news of 
positive peacemaking. 6d. quarterly from 13 Prince 
of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. On sale at 
Hfousmans. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

FELLOW FRIEND WANTS work 

St Prestbury Square, Moutingham, 


J. Williamson, 
S.E.9, 


MOUSMANS 


The Peace News Bookshop 
5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, London. N.1 


THE ANGLICAN 
PACIFIST 


New monthly journal of the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 


No. 1 now out. Contributors include: 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, Rev. Paul 
Oestreicher, D. S, Savage, and others. 


Price 3d. monthly; annual sub. 3s. 6d. 
from: APF, 29 Great James St., W.C.1 


the personal renunciation of war and the 
repudiation of the method of viulence. 
I¢ also offers to afl those who are con- 
cerned to give of their thne and energy 
the opportunity of gaining other dd- 
herenty to the pledge of winning increas- 
ing support for the policy of total uni- 
lateral disarmament, 

There may be some who are ¢xas- 
perated at receiving appeals fur money 
from many organisations and different 
suurces. Nevertheless, it is nog possible 
for any campaign fo be carried ow with- 
out financial help from those who ure 
concerned about it. TF hope among the 
other appealg yeu may receive this 
Christmas you will put the Peace Pledge 
Union's Headquarters Fund at the top 
of the list. I cannot guarantee that you 
woul) get other appeals, but Yo can 
promise that if you send your Christmas 
gift to PPU Weadquarters Fund, you 
wot be sent another appeal this year! 

We have only received £762 towards 
our exteuled aim for the year of £1,750. 
I know U1 is still possible to reach even 
that figure if those whe can afford to 
give generously will do so, and if every- 
body will do 1s much as they can. And 
everybody includey you. 

STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St. Lenden, W.C.1. 


Love 


children have died in these camps. 


from grass and grass roots. 


He sees both them and us. 
he watches the hungry, 


work. A Carol Party ? 


unaware of his presence in these cam 


‘ame down at Christmas 
Love all lovely, Love Divine 


Yes, indeed. And to us in Britain the fact brings warmth and joy. 


But warmth and joy are unknown to those two million destitute souls 
locked in Algerian Regroupment Camps. Innocent victims of a cruel war, 
Most are old people and children under 12 years of age. Hunger, disease and 
death are constant companions this Christmas. 


Since 1958 over 180,000 


As we approach the Festive Season, and glory in its joy, can we not 
share a little of our comfort with these hungry people 2? As our children 
delight in opening their eyes to feast on the overflowing stocking, so will 
the eyes of camp children open to the anguish of another bitter hungry day. 
Maybe all they will have to eat on Christmas Day are acorns and stew made 


Dare we ask the Christ Child to share our lives and homes and still be 
ps? Day by day and night by night 
We in our joy—they in their misery. Surely, as 
only one word falls from His lips— 

INASMUCH 
Your gife to save life, will be welcomed whether it is small or large by 


The Hon. Treasurer, Rt. Hon. James Griffiths MP 
War on Want 9, Madeley Road, London, W.5 


Please don’t let Christmas pass without a collection in your home or at 


Special Christmas Cards 6s. per dozen, post free 
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Senet 

Sorcerer rn eat Oe et atte rea, 
een mone 


Seni ¢, tO arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, strect); nature of 
eveu, sveakers, Organisers (and secretary's address). 


Friday, December & 
HOUNSLOW: 8.0 p.m. Tuwn Hall, Treaty Rd. 
Barnaby Martin on The American-European march. 
CND 


Suturday, December 9 

BRISTOL: 3.30 p.m. Quackers Friars, Broad- 
mead, Assemble for march to hold Public Forum in 
City Centre. Committee of 100. 

CARDIFF: 3) p.m, Central Sq. (General sta.) 
march to castle. Sit-down 5 p.n. Welsh Committee 
of 100. 

MANCHESTER: 2 p.m. Demonstrators’ march 
Jeaves from Market St. end of Piccadilly. Supporting 
march leaves 1.50 p.m. from Angel Meadows area, 
near Co-op Skyscraper, Miller St. $ p.m. Sit-down 
outside Tawn Hall. Cttee of 100 in the North West. 

RUISLIP: 2 p.m. South Ruislip und. sta. March 
to US Air Force HQ. Committee of 100. 

WEPVHERSIIELD : £ pom. March from 
to NATO base. Committee of 100. 

YORK: 1.45 p.m. St. George's Field. Supporting 


village 


march through city to military operations centre, 
Jnyphal Barracks, Fulford Road, for sit-down at 
3 pm. York CND and Commiltee of 100. 


BIRMINGHAM 19: 4 p.m. Rirmingham Settle- 
ment, 318 Summer Lane, Annual Party. Adults 2s., 
children free, Endsleigh Cards on sale. Birmingham 
WMA, PPU 

LONDON, N.W.12 2.30 p.m. Cosway St. School. 
Jumble Sale. Admission 3d. St. Marylebone CND. 

WEMBLEY: 7-11 p.m. Preston Manor School. 
Christmas Jazz Ball, Kid Franky's New Algiers 
Stompers. Tickets 2s. 64. at door or from Secretary, 


25 Eodge Ave., Flstree, Herts. YEND. 
OXFORD: Assemble 1.30 p.m. Church Green, 
Witney. March to Drize Norton 3.30-6.30) p.m. 
Sit-down on base Oxford Committee of 100. 
TWICKENHAM: 2 pom. Carn and teafleters 
ussemble outside York Vise. (and scooters toa). 
Motorcade ta publicise George Clark's imprison- 
ment. CND., 


Sunday, December 10 

CARSHALTON: 3 p.m, 17 Hill KRd., Carshalton 
Beeches (mr. sta.). Quarterly mtg. All members 
welcome. Tea. Surrey PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.E: 0 It aan. Conway 
Morality—Relative and Absolute : Reginald 
Sorensen, MP. South Place Ethical Society ’ 

LONDON, N.f: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., King's X. Rev. W. J) Ptegott: © The 
Pilgrim's Way.’ Universal Religion-Pacifist Peilow- 
ship. 

TONBRIDGE 1 If a.m. Adult School, Danvers Rd. 
(near public library). Meetings for worship and 
children’s mtg. SoF. 

Mondsy, December 11 

LEEDS: 7.30 p.m. Carlton Till) Friends Mtg. 
Hse, Bernard S. Parry: ‘“EVS Work Camps” 
Headingley Group (Leeds) PPU 

LONDON, $.6.9; 3.30 pm. Al Saints Church 
Wall, Bercta Rd. Ron tluszard (prospective Labour 
candidate for Chislehurst and Sidcup): ‘* The 
Lahour Party and unilateralism after Blackpool ”’. 
Flthany and Sidcup CND. 

Vuesday, December 12 

CROYDON: 2.30 p.m. Friends Mig Vise. Park 
Lane) Mr. J. Eisner: Taiwan, the unknown istand 
(Formosa), Women's International League for Peace 
and Picedam. 

Wednesday, Devember 15 

SOUTHEND 1: 7.45) p.m. St. John’s Ambulance 
Hall, Queen’s Rd. Stuart Morris: ** The International 
Situation."” CND, 


Thursday, December 14 
LONDON, F.10.. & p.m. Friends Mtg, Hoe., Buss 
Members let 


Hall. 
Ww. 


Rd., Teyinnstone, (nr, Green Man). 
foose. PPU. 
SUNDERLAND: 7.30 p.m. Town Hall, Public 
Mig. OND? 
Friday, December 15 
LONDON, N.W.E:) 7.300 pm. Friends Use., 


Euston Rd, Public Forum “Is Civil Defence practi 
cahle in the nuclear age?" Protagonista: Cicolfrey 
Johuyou Smith, Conssevative MP, and Cilr Hegh 
Jenkins, 14'C. St, Pancras and Halborn CND. 


Saturday, December 16 


LONDON, W.1.: 2.45 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan 


aad Eder), Piccadilly. Poster Parade, Westminster 


NORWICH; 10 am 
Ring march around City. 
‘phane NOR 24053) to 
where to pick up march. 
leafletng. CNID. 


to 2 p.m. approx, Outer- 
On arriving in Norwich, 
be given instructions on 
CN) speakera uid mass 


Sunday, December 17 
LONDON, Nil: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., King's X, Peace - Service. Discourse: 
Antony Bates. Tea, questions, discussion, PPU, 
NEWCASTLE: 11 a.m. Assemble Central Station 
for march covering urban districts, CND. 


TONBRIDGE + 6.30 p.m. Adult School, Danvers 
Rd. (near public hibrary), Manthly discussion mtg. 

A Christian view of responsibility,’’ opencd by 
John Eadersby, So, 
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Kvery week ! 


FRIDAYS 


_ NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 7 7.30 p.m, Friends Mtg. 
Hise... Jesmond Rd. (Rm. 6). Open Peace Forum. 
All welcome. SoF (Poace Committee). 


SATURDAYS 
BIRMINGHAM ¢ General Post Office, Victoria 
Sq. Peace News selling, 2-5 p.m. Volunteers please 


‘phone HAR 2362. 

LONDON, W.11: 
Market, north end Peace Bookstall 
10 am-5 pm. Helpers for 
necded Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, ar 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU, 

SUNDAYS 

NOTTINGHAM: 7-9 pain. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. 
Then in “'Flying Horse’’ Hotel till 10 pm. Speakers 
and Jeafleters welcome each week, CN, 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 72) Oakley Sq... N.W.1,. Week-cad 
work camps take place whenever possible. ‘Phone 
EUS 3395. Work for needy sections of the com- 


nunity. IVS. 
WEDNESDAYS 


ILFORD; 8&8 p.m. 6 Felbrigge Rd, Seven Kings 
{two minutes from station), Mfard Peace Movement 
and CNB). 


Golborne Rd., off Portobello 


in Market. 
two-houe shifts are 


THURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.t1: & p.m. Brienda Mtg. Ha., Bush 
Rd. (near Green Man), £.10 aod FUL Greup PRU. 
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VEDANTA and PEACE | 


New booklets 


by Swami Avyaktananda 


Vedanta Is. 
Comprehensive Spirituatity 1s. 
Yoga Restated 1s. éd. 
Spiritual Practica 4d. 
The Liberation of Animals 2s. 
Spiritual Communism in a New Age rin 


World Peace Through Spiritual 
Communism 36. 


Twenty Years in Britain 2s, éd. 
The Basle Ideas of Vedanta fa. 
By Winifred Sles 
Meditation : Its Theory and Practice ed. 
Christ at Priddy i! Ys, 


Obtainable from 


THE VEDANTA MOVEMENT 


Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, Bath, or 
13 Elsenham Street, London, 5.W.14 


Veligt? 
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The facts behind a down-page announcement 


A NUCLEAR ‘MISHAP’ 


JQEHEARSALS were due to begin 

last week for the next step in the 
investigation of a nuclear reactor ex- 
plosion which took place at the 
National Reactor Testing Station near 
Idaho Falls, USA, earlier this” year, 
and was briefly reported in Peace News 
on January 13. 


The experimental reactor, being developed 
as a heat and power facility for armed 
forces in remote sifes, went on a runaway 
chain reaction, killing three military tech- 
nicians working on it. 


Virst indication of trouble at the reactor, 
it has since been revealed, was an automatic 
alarm received at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Fire Stations and Security Head- 
quarters in Idaho at 9.0 pam, on January 3. 


The alarm was immediately broadcast 
over all the testing station radio networks. 
the descriphon of what followed comes 
from an official report.* 


The ARC Fire Department and Security 
Forces responded immediately and a health 
physicist was alerted. 


The fire engines and security forces 
arrived at the reactor site, about eight miles 
from the central facilities area, at approxi- 
mately 9.10 p.m. Firemen equipped with 
Scott Air-Paks and radiation survey meters 
went through the administration building 
and the support facilities building in search 
of three men believed to be on duty and 
evidence of fire. 


High radiation levels when they reached 
the entrance to the reactor building caused 
the search party to withdraw until they 
could consult a health physicist, No fire or 
smoke, nor any personnel were seen. 


Thoroughly searched 


At 9.17 p.m. the health physicist arrived. 
Hle and a fireman, wearing Air-Paks, made 
another trip through the administration and 
support buildings and as far as the foot of 
stairs to the operating floor of the reactor 
building, where they encountered a radia- 
tion level of 25 roentgens per hour, the limit 
of the survey meter they were using. They 
retreated and thoroughly searched the ad- 
ministration and support buildings looking 
for the men, They saw no one, nor any 
smoke or fire. During this search they en- 
countered radiation fields of from 500 milli- 
roentgens per hour (mr/hr) to [0 roentgens 
per hour (r/hr). 


By this time a radio check to other in- 
stallations at the testing station confirmed 
that the three men had not gone to any of 
them and must presumably be in the re- 
actor building. 

At 935 p.m. two more health physicists, 
already in protective clothing, arrived, One 
of them, with two firemen and with a S00 
r/hr range meter, went up the stairs of the 
reactor building until a 200 r/hr radiation 
field was encountered. They then withdrew 

*4 more detailed accoiatt appeared in 
Liberation (New York) in April. 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Service 3.30, Sun., Dec. 10 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Ad., King's X 
Discourse : Rev. W. J. Piggott, MA 
“The Pilgrim's Way” 


Socialist Party of Gt. Britain 


Public meeting 


KREMLIN FALLOUT 


Denison Hse., 269 Vauxhall Bdge. 
Rd., S.W.1. (Nr. Victoria Stn.) 


Sunday, December 10, 7.30 p.m. 


Adm. free; questions & discussion 


to plan a course of action based on the 


radiation levels noted. 


Then the other health physicist and an 
AFC fireman went to the top of the stairs 
and took a brief look at the reactor floor 
Observed radiation levels of the order of 
S00 r/br forced their quick withdrawal. 
They saw some evidence of damage but 
no bodtes. 


At 10.25 pan, after key personnel had 
ussembled at the reactor site, designation of 
a Class | disaster was broadcast over the 
testing station radio networks. 


At $0.35 the engineering supervisors for 
plant operations and health physics, wearing 
Air-Paks and carrying two S00) roentgen 
scale Jordan Radectors, entered the reactor 
Operating floor for less than two minutes. 
They saw two men; one moving. They 
withdrew and returned with two more en- 
gineering men and a health physicist, 


Apparently dead 


Two of the group picked up the man who 
was alive and put him on a stretcher at the 
head of the stairs. The other three of the 
group observed that the second man was 
apparently dead. 


The group got the stretcher out within 
three minutes of entry. The man was put 
in a panel truck to meet an ambulance, 
transferred, and taken to a road junction 
where the Atomic Energy Commission's 
doctor was met. When the doctor examined 
the casualty, at 11.14 pam., he pronounced 
him dead and the ambulance returned with 
the body to the reactor site pending a de- 
cision on the temporary disposition of the 
body. 


At about 10.48 p.m, another group, made 
up of two military and two contractor's 
personnel, entered on to the reactor floor 
to locate the third man. They located him 
and determined that he was dead and did 
not alfempt to remove him. 


Rescue efforts were then suspended and 
all personnel ordered back to the road 
junction where a road block had been set 
up. Personnel invalved in the transfer of 
the body from the truck to the ambulance 
went to the dispensary for decontamination, 
Between midnight and 3.30 aum. on January 
4, approximately 30 peaple who had been 
engaged in the emergency were admitted 
to the dispensary for secondary decon- 
tamination. 


At approximately 6 am. on January 4 
five men removed the body from the am- 
bulance, disrobing tt in order to remove as 
much contamination as possible at the 
site. The body was replaced in the ambu- 
lunce, covered with lead aprons for shield- 
ing purposes and transported to the Chemi- 
cal Processing Plant where surface decon- 
tamination was attempted. No significant 
decrease in the reading resulted, These 
ranged from 400 r/hr at the head to 100 
rhr at the feet. 


Extensively briefed 


At approximately 4 pam, on January 4 
preparations began to recover the secand 
body in an area where readings were 750 
thr. 


An eight-man team (six military men and 
two health physicists) proceeded from the 
road block after having been extensively 
briefed, rehearsed and attired in protective 
clothing, 


Four of the men entered a workshop near 
the reactor room and placed a blanket on 
the floor, 


Hecause of the high radiation levels the 
maximum permissible working time on the 
reactor Hoor was limited to one minute. One 
man wus assigned ta hold a stop watch and 
ime the actual entrance to the reactor 
operating floor, signalling dhe two-man re- 
covery team when their lime was up. The 
other man remained in the support facilities 


building to check the body for radiation 
after its removal from the reactor binlding. 


The two-man team entered the reactor 
operating Hoor and proceeded directly to the 
body. One man picked up the victim's legs 
while the other grasped the body around 
the shoulders. They moved rapidly out of 
the high radiation area and down the stair- 
way and placed the body on the blanket in 
the contro) roam. 


More information 


‘The second two-man team: entered the 
building, went to the control room where 
they picked up four comers of the blanket 
and carried it out ‘The clothing was re- 
moved from the body which was then placed 
in an ambulance and taken to the Chemical 
Processing Plant where facilities had been 
prepared 10 receive it. 

The third two-man military team pro- 
ceeded into the buildings and on to ©) re- 
actor floor for the purpose of atten. pting 
to gain more information abont the thud 
body and the state of the reactor, 


‘To assist 


plans for 


removing the last 


body a photographer entered the reactor 
on the evening of January 5 to photograph 
the scene of the explosion. Wearing 
breathing apparatus and protective clothing 
he was allowed 30 seconds to complete Lis 
assignment, 


The third body had been observed to be 
lodged in the ceiling above the reactor. Be- 
cause of the high radiation fields personnel 
could not climb on to a beam to free the 
body which itself was highly contaminated, 


Vhe plan for removal was to position a 
net, fastened to the end of a crane boom, 
under the body and attempt to lower the 
body into it. A closed circuit TV camera 
had been placed in the reactor to help in 
the positioning of the net. 


Two-man teams 


When the net was in position, teams of 
two men each were to move in quickly and 
try to lower the body on to it, Fach team 
had less than a& minufe to make un attempt 
at frecing the body 


Due to a fault in the TY equipment, it 
Was necessary to use the lirst teany of men 
to check that the net was properly posi- 
toned, boar additional teams were used 
to free the bady and lower it into the net. 


A sixth crew, autside the building was 
Used to move the crane which held the net, 


At 2.37 a.m. on January 9 the third body 
was removed from the building. 


* * * 


The following United Press report was 
sent aut ea January 24: With the per- 
mission of the ARC John A. Byrnes, 27, 
will be buried tomorrow at Mount Olive 
Cumetery, 

The burial 
respects 


will be unusual in several 

The bady will be in a standard coflin. 
However, the coffin will be surrounded by 
a sealed steel box, a lead-lined vault and 
one foot of concrete. At least three feet 
of soil must rest on top of the conerete. 

The grave may not be inoved or opened 
without AEC permission, 

Mr. yrnes, an Army spectalisi, was one 
of three men killed in a nuclear mishap at 
the Idaho Radiation Testing Centre at 
Tdaho Falls, Idaho. 
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Stars head march 


in Hollywood—— 


JPJON MURRAY and five other 

personahties from show business 
led an anti-war procession of 2,500 
people through the heart of Holly- 
wood on Novenrber £8. 


Phe demonstration was staged under the 
banner of HELP (Help Establish Lasting 
Peace). Nate Monaster, the screenwriter, 
identified himsell as its chaiiman, reports 
the Los cineeles Times 


Monaster explained that the demanstra- 
how was in support of the ~ programme 
for peace ” advocated by President Kennedy, 
who was due to appear Jater thar uight at 
the Hollywood Palladium alter the marchers 
had pone. 

The crowd cheered and waved placards 
inthe am when actor Gary Mernill shouted: 

“We must refuse to answer provocative 
acts with provocative acts; to refuse in faet, 
lo go tO war,” 

Others whoa spoke included actors Joho 
Kerr, Martin: Galsam and Don Murray; 
actress Rita Moreno, Murry Kahane, a 
psychologist, and Or, Jans Warf, peo- 
chemist who worked on th: Gest atomic 
bomb. 

“Shelters within cities ar: really quite 
hopeless,” Warf declared, Scould the stre 
vivers of an atomic holocaust decide to 
avoid a second auclear war hie added, “it 
would be by policies whine we might as 
well be adopting now." 

Maria Palmer was with the procession, 
Others supporting it but ungale to be pree 
sent were Marlon Brando, So iley MacLaine, 
P. ily Bergen, Jean Simmons, Kim Novak, 
Shelly Winters and Cli? Robertson. 


Hrigitte Bardot speaks out-——p. 4. 


1962 SCHWEITZER PRIZE 


MPHE Prix Albert Schweitzer for 1962 

has been awarded to the American 
writer Edita Morrig for her book, Tap 
FLOWERS OF HimosiitMa. 

This French Viterary prize, value Fra, 
$00,000, is awarded annually to a work 
devoted to the general theme of human 
suffering by the General Confederation af 
fhe Bhnd, Deaf, the invalid and the Aged. 

It is believed to be the first dime this 
prize, or any other major Preach literary 
award, has been given to a foreign writer 
for a translated work. 

A papet-back = cditian =«uppeared in 
Yniain this vear (Pour Squaie, 2s. od,). 
Mois scheduled for publication in 12 other 
countrics including. the Soviet Unian, Filzn 
treatment at the story is Weing prepared in 
Tlaliywood with shooting expected to start 
in Japan next year. 

tu the Hiroshima Day aumber af Peace 
News last Angust, Edita Morris and her 
husband, Ira, launched an appeal on behalf 
of the survivors of the Hirashima bombing 
who are living today in acite poverty. Both 
ate active supporters of the intemational 
movement for nuclear disarmament, Ita 
Morris being the representative in Furape 
of the US Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy (SANE). 
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Inside Goa 


I EPORTS reaching Bombay last Sunday 

’ said that nationalists inside Goa are 
countering Portuguese repression and show 
of force with violence. 

According to the Goa Political Conven- 
tion which represents some leading Goa 
nationalist associations, three Portuguese 
soldiers were killed by villagers at Cuncolim 
for allegedly attacking a teenage girl 
turning from a water well, 


re- 


Reports received by the convention said 
that a Portuguese jeep was blown up at 
Sanguen the previous day, while students in 
the capital town of Panjim marched in pro- 
cessions demanding an end to Portuguese 
rule, 


Strontium diet 


Gj TRONTIUM 90 has been added to the 
M diet of three doctors for the past 
month. The diet, designed at the Agricul- 
tural Research Council’s station near Har- 
well, consisted basically of bread and milk 
containing radio-active strontium, 


The purpose of the test was to discover 
exactly how this element is absorbed by the 
body and how grain and milk sources of 
strontium differ. The bread and the milk 
compounds appeared to be equally danger- 
ous for damage to the bone tissues. 

The intake of strontium was times 
normal, but they maintain that the test was 
completely safe: “ We are not worried about 
it.” One of the doctors, Dr, Loutit, said 
that although the heaviest strontium fall- 
out from the Soviet tests would occur next 


ten 


Spring, neither he nor the Medical Research 
Council experts believe this will bring radio- 
activity up to the level of risk. 


® 


The US Navy Secretary, Mr. J. B. 
Connally, said on November 25 that the 
last ten consecutive firings from  sub- 
merged Polaris submarines each travel 
ling more than 1,200 miles all hit their 
targets. This is the first official inform- 
ation on the accuracy of the missiles 
since the present six Polaris submarines, 
collectively carrying 96 nuclear missiles, 
put to sea. 


In spite of the struggle inside and outside 
the US Congress to keep the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee from getting a 
larger appropriation of money, only six 
Congressmen voted against the authori- 
sation of funds and the Committee’s 
appropriations were increased 


Mr. Nehru said on November 20 that over 
the past 18 months 12 incursions along 
the Chinese-Indian border have occurred, 
so that the Chinese now occupy 12,650 
miles of Indian territory. Mr. Nehru 
said this after reports from New Delhi 
of another 650 square miles of the 
Ladakh district being occupied by 
Chinese, 


Brigitte Bardot last week refused to pay a 
blackmail note for £3,600 sent her by the 
OAS (Secret Army Organisation) in 
France, “Pm not going to play ball 
because I have no desire to live in a 
Nazi country.” 


Cuba: U.&. urged to 
megotiate 


A. NEW approach to the Cuba 
' problem has been urged by 40 
Chicago professional and business 
leaders in an open letter to President 
Kennedy, emphasising offers of ‘ good 
offices” by Mexico, Brazil and 
Argentina, three nations friendly with 
both the United States and Cuba, 


Pointing out that the three have made 
their offers in conformity with the 1929 
Washington Convention of Conciliation 


binding the United States to accept concilia- 
tion in “all controversies of any kind,” the 
signatories declared that acceptance of the 
offers would “strengthen the US moral 
position in the present world Crisis.” 


“ 


Direct negotiations with Havana are not 
needed, under the recommended procedure, 
until the conditions for a resumption of 
relations have been arranged by the con- 
ciliating nations. The present trend, the 
signers warn, risks civil war in Cuba, which 
‘would inevitably be blamed on the United 
States and would poison our relations with 
the hemisphere for decades to come.” 

In reply to claims that there is nothing 
to negotiate, the open letter cites “* compen- 
sation for seized properties and ending of 
economic — sanctions.” Answering — the 
assertion that Washington “ cannot negoti- 
ate Communism in the Western Hemis- 
phere,” the Chicagoans maintain that far 
from constituting the “negotiation of 
Communism,” the good offices of friendly, 
democratic countries would weaken totali- 
tarianism and open “an avenue for the 
return of Cuba to the pan-American fold.” 


The Chicago suggestion comes after six 


months of intensive efforts by Washington 
to line up a two-thirds majority of the 
Organisation of American States in favour 
of a condemnation of Cuba. 


Conciliation or mediation offers have 
been reported in the New York Times as 
follows, according to the open letter: Brazil, 
February 5 and August 7, 1960, and May 4, 
1961; Mexico, September 1, 1960 and April 


19, 1961; Argentina, March 5, 1961, 
The plea to President Kennedy con- 
cludes: “It is human to respond to vio- 


lence with violence, but also to good will 


with good will, Your acceptance of 
mediation should evoke a_ corresponding 
response from Cuba, As you, yourself, 


have said: ‘Let us never negotiate out of 
fear. But let us never fear to negotiate.’” 

Ihe statement, drafted by the Chicago 
Regional Ollice of the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers), included 
amongst the signatories university professors 
and educationists, editors, clergymen, rabbis, 
and bank, insurance and business executives. 

Fidel Castro, The Times' New York cor- 
respondent reported on Monday, said fast 
week-end that he was taking Cuba along the 
path towards Communism, a direction in 
which all the world was heading. 

He further declared himself a “ Marxist- 
Leninist” and announced the formation of 
a single party of the socialist revolution. 
He said he had hidden his belief in Com- 
munism from the Cuban people because 
“otherwise we might have alienated the 
bourgeoisie and other forces, which we knew 
we would eventually have to fight.” 

On Monday the US ban on imports of 
Cuban sugar, due to end on December 3], 
was extended until June 30, 1962. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR TANGANYIKA 


One of the poorest countries in the world 


ALL those who cherish freedom will 
~ this month be celebrating the 

independence of ‘Tanganyika. Yet 
the rapid progress of the last few years 
has surprised many people. Only six 
years avo a Tanganyikan police ollicial 
assured me there was trouble ahead. 
The growth of the Tanganyika African 
National Union, he said, heralded the 
beginning of a new Mau Mau, 

tinder the quiet but inspired leadership 
of Mr. Julius Nyerere, PANG has cilected 
a major political revolution, but by entirely 
peacetul means. ‘Vribalism and racialism 
have not marred Tanganyika politics. In- 
stead the sense of national unity created by 
TANU swept it into power in the 1960 
elections with 70 out of the 7b seats in the 


House of Assembly. African, Asian, Arab 
and) European) members submerged their 
racial identities ing a wider Vanganyikan 
nationhoad. 

Poverty 


United, the people of Tanganyika now 
face the problems of independence = poverty 
and illiteracy. An cnormous task lies ahead, 
for their country is one of the poorest in 
the world, ‘Phe 9,000,000 people of Tangan- 
yika have a per capita national income of 
only £20 a year. In Britain the figure is 
about £380. Primary products, sisal, cotton, 
colfee, and tea constitute the bulk of the 
exports. This fcaves the economy danger- 
ously exposed to any fluctuations im world 
Prices and demand. ‘To produce enough 
food for subsistence, Tanganyika is at the 
mercy of erratic seasonal rainfall. Very 
recently “Panganyika has had to appeal for 
£1,000,000 to alleviate famine conditions 
in the Central Province. 

Tanganyika’s modern history began in 
the I880s with the “scramble for Africa”. 
Bat in Tanganyika there are traces, barely 
touched by the archaeologists, of much 
earlier cultures which were sapped and 
destroyed by the slave trade. The Germans 
who arrived in the 1880s were in a hurry. 
They were the last of the European Powers 
to establish themselves in Africa and they 
did so in a ruthless manner. ‘Their rule, 
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A natural history class at an African boys’ school 
but these are the privileged few, because 


Victoria 


Spas engin bore te 
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al Bwirn, near Lake 
SO per cent. of Pan- 


ganyika’s children NEVER go to school. 


which is still remembered by — elderly 
Africans, was harsh and repressive. As in 
South-West Africa there were rebellions 
against German brutality, the most famous 
of which was the Maji Maji rising of 1905 
when casualties through famine and war 
amounted to about 120,000 


World War I brought German rule to an 
edd. Hy the Peace Treaty of 1920, Tangan- 
yika was administered by Britain under 
mandate from the League of Nations. In 
1946 Vanganytka was placed under the 
Trusteeship system of the United Nations 
Vanganyika’s international status, combined 
with Hitkers clamour im the 19305 for the 
return of her former possessions, made the 
future unsure. Hence there was no lirge 
influx of White settlers as in the Rhodesias 
to the south and Kenya to the north 


Education 

Prospective White settlers were — dis- 
couraged but so were prospective investors. 
Economic progress has thus been steady 
rather than dramatic, leaving very limited 
funds available for social services. 

Despite the fact that African nationalism 
created a burning desire for edneation 
among young people, 56 per cent of 
‘Vanganytha’s children never po to school 
Less than one fitth of the fortunate ones get 
more than four years’ education and onty 
one filth again get beyond cight years 
African) passes in School Certificate have 
tisen greatly from 120 in 1955 to 480 in 
1960, but measured against the population, 
the increase is very small 

Julius Nyerere graduated with an MA at 
Edinburgh University, but scarcely more 
than 200 of his fellow Africans have been 
lucky cnough to get that far. ‘This bas 
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PAT ARROWSMIEPTH bas been talking 
to Lawrence Daly and a number of 
Scottish miners, and will be writing 
about the response of people on the 
spot fo the announcement of the im- 
pending clesure of more marginal 
pus. 


* 
ALEX COMPORT’S | latest novel, 
“Come Ont to May,” will be ce 
viewed by Rod Prince. 


PAST ATRICAN OFTICE 


created in Nyerere’s words “an extremely 
small pinmicle "at the top of the eduea- 
tional pyramid, neat the best basis on which 
to found a democracy. The urgency of the 
situation is universally recognised, £102,000 
has just been raised to tinanece an Adult 
Fducation College near Dar-essSalaam, Vhe 
response of the ordinary African was in- 


eredible. In addition to pennies and 
shillings, they contributed eggs, maize, 
chickens, a cow a bull, sheep, a goat and 
a kid. 


A three year ceonomic devclopment plan 
costing £24,000,000 has allocated £3,270,000 
fo Hproving amd expanding education at all 
tevels. Other priorities i the plan’ are, 
naturally enough, the development of agri- 
culture and communications, 


But oall) these developments require 
capital. Last July all fricuds of ‘Tanganyika 
were dismayed to read that the Brush 
Government was refusing to give anything 
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Hike adequate aid to ths anpoverished 
Gouatry. Eb seemed that being a stable 
country governed by respousible men did 


nor pay. “Ef a revolution took place ina 
‘Pangsnytha,” said) Nyerere, “they would 
spend mulhons. Somehow the balance of 


payments problear woukd disappear.” Under 
presse, the British Govermunent recon. 
sidered tnd in August Ss reputation was 
sulvaped when Mr. Nyerete announced that 
the onpinal offer had beem daubled, 


In addition to capita Tanganyika needs 
traced and dedicated men and womea to 
briny about a new ceanenic revolution. 
The challenge that took Dr. Livingstone and 
other missionaries to Attica ws even greater 
today. bast January Nyerem said: ‘1D calf 
ono inen and women of goodwill to come 
as teachers, and as doetors, and as parses, 
ana is workers and as technical 
evAperts, lo give us their assistance in. the 
ease of humanity.” 


Cold War 


Hritain’s responsibility is clear. Tangan- 
yika is no Tonger a dependent state but 4 
thendly nation within the Commonwealth. 
But when she needs help, she must be 
Ritiranteed a sympathetic response in West- 
minster, Cold War tactics must not be 
allowed to confuse the issue. 


research 


Nyvrere has no intention of being in- 
volved in the power conflicts of the Cold 
War. “We care too much about the pro- 
gress of mankind to let this happen,” he bas 
said.  Peaple wha watch anxiously to see 
whether we will become ' Conmniunist' or 
“Western Democrats’ will both be discan- 
certed. We do not have to be either, We 
shall grope forward, and it may be that we 
shall create a new synthesis of individual 
liberty and the needs of matte in society; 
freedom for cach individual to develup the 
spark of divinity within hinself at the same 
tine as he contributes and benefits from 
his membership of the community.” 

Tanganyika has set itelf an enormous 
task But it is a noble task which beritain 
must support At this tane of celebration 
we world do well to temember our res. 
ponsibilities fo the less fortunate people 


of the world 
Keith Lye 
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The Bishop of Southwark, Vietor Gollancz, Dame Myra Hess, 


usually associated with primitive African 
tribes.” 
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MPa Comirrer or 100, in linking 


: Several regional planning surveys 
the current protests against: prepara- 


Were 


Industrial dec 


tions for nuclear warfare with the 
theory and practice of non-violence, 
and in treating under this theme 
topics as far apart as the way we 
bring up our children and the struc- 
ture of our economic life, are recog- 
nising that these are not separate 
fields of human experience and 
activity: that they are all bound up 
together. 

They are recognising that nuclear war is not 
a dreadful aberration of the modern state, 
but simply the logical and more perfect 
development of that old-fashioned, in- 
complete wartare which was, and is, in 
Randolph Bourne’s famous phrase “ the 
health of the State’. Phis is why the 
stiugele against war is bound to be a 
struggle against the State. ‘Phe State ts 
a system of human relations based ulti- 
mately on violence -there never has been 
a non-violent State. Phe State iy author- 
ity: small wonde> that it is authoritarian. 
But ity authoritucian pattern of relation- 
ships is not unique, it occurs in’ every 
aspect of dife with one significant excep- 
tion, The exception is the network of 
spontaneous and purely voluntary human 
relations which we undertake for pleasure 
or for some common purpose of our own, 


Why do we not strive to transform all our 
relationships into) free associations of 
autonomous individuals tike those which 
we form in our Ieistire? People don’t 
question whether or not this would be a 
good thing: they know it would be, they 
simply say that modem urban life is too 
complicated and that modern industry is 
on too large a scale for the simple face- 
lo-face contacts and freely chosen de- 
cisions which such a suggestion implics. 
This is said with resignation, if net with 
regret, but then everyone goes on day- 
dreaming about “vetting away from it 
all,” or being their own master for a 
change, with five acres and a cow, and 
we all pity the inhabitants of Tristan da 
Cunha at being driven out of their island 
anarchy into civilisation 


MODERN POWER 


The ironical thing is that these escapist 
fantasies have become most prevalent at 
a time when industrial techniques and 
sources of molive power have made it 
possible for ns to organise 4 modern 
industrial society on whatever scale or 
degree of complexity we choose, There 
is no need to labour this point. Modern 
transport, electricity, t¢lecommunications, 
have made the traditional distribution of 
industry obsolete. {tf could be concen- 
trated or dispersed wherever we care, 
particularly when knowledge of basic in- 
dustrial techniques is widely diffused, and 
no Jonger concentrated in certain districts. 
Let us take for granted that industry could 
be dispersed wherever we wanted it, and 
that only habit, inertia, or lack of imagin- 
ation was responsible for the vast indus- 
trial agglomorations of today. We can 
very rapidly see that this is only part of 
the answer to our demands for a changed 
social environment. We will do this by 
reference to two celebrated examples of 
the decentralisation of industry. 


As Herbert 


made in the cartier part of the century to 
propose the development of the area, but 
becuuse of controversy on whether the 
work should be undertukhen) for public 
Or private profit, nothing was done until 
Roosevelt's New Deal in 1933 set up the 
TVA which “was not handed a simple 
task oof engineering fike the Panama 
Canal or the Boulder Dam. Tt was told 
to remake the economic and social life 
of a vast under-privileged community 
through cheap power, Jand reclamation, 
te-allorestation, flood control, diversific- 
ation of agriculture, terracing of hillsides, 
encouragement of animal husbandry, 
cheap transport through restoring the 
navigability of the river, and abundant 
vacation-sites on the Jakes which would 
form behind the new damns.” It achieved 
all these and = omore, and its” methods 
carried many lessons for people con- 


cerned with community development 


a 3 


the field of town planning, the Govern- 
ment initiated after the war a programme 
of New fowns, designed fo disperse 
industry and population from the great 
urban conurbations. In essence it was a 
great idea; it could) have 
been a great adventure, but was too timid 
in scale and execution 


CONSTPUCTIVE 


The first and foremost of the new towns 


was Stevenage in Hertfordshire. 1 won't 
comment on its architecture, nor on the 
complete absence of any opportunity for 
Hs Inhabitants to plan for themselves or 
to initiate anything for themselves, but 
it is certainly the most prosperous and 
economically flourishing of the new 
towns. It has acquired the nickname 
Missileville, for it is flourishing because 
its industries are largely armament. in- 
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The Tennessee Valley Authority remade the cconomic and social life 


of a vast under-privileged community. 


ft made possible decentralised 


industry — and hydrogen bombs, 


Agar wrote: “ Perhaps the 
finest and the most hopeful achievement 
of the Authority iy that the citizens of 
the Valley regard their new society, which 
has flowered in 20 years, not as some- 
thing imposed by ‘reformers’ from far 
away, but as something which belongs to 
them, which they helped to create, which 
in many cases they moulded and shaped 
according to their local customs and 
traditions. They were never pushed into 
accepting un ‘improvement’ until their 
objections had been removed by dis- 
cussion and experiment, and their con- 
servatism overruled by their own ex- 
perience.” 


dustries. Over 50 per cent of its working 
population are employed at the English 
Electric Guided Weapons Division factory 
where the Thunderbird missile is being 
produced, or at De Havilland’s where 
the Bluc Streak Intermediate Range Bal- 
listic Missile js made. 


It isn’t accidental that Stevenage became 


Missileville; it is Government policy that 
it should be so: “ Priority bas been given 
to firms producing, or capable of produc- 
ing, for defence contracts; location certifi- 
cates from the Board of Trade have been 
granted far more easily to firms making 
a contribution towards the defence pro- 
gramme.” 


to rely upon one ouside, Ho he is 
rendered: irresponsible at work by lack 
of opportunity for responsibility, he 
wil be irresponsible when away from 
work too. ‘The contemporary social 
trend towards a centralised, paternalis- 
lic, authoritarian society only reflects 
conditions which already exist within 
the factory. And it is chiefly by 
reversing the trend within the factory 
that the larger trend outside can be 
reversed,” 


Yes, we are all theoretically in favour of 


workers’ control nowadays, but we regret- 
fully reflect that the scale and complexity 
of modern industrial production makes 
the notion impracticable. This is the 
same conclusion that George Orwell 
reached about anarchism, 


“Tf one considers the probabilities 
one is driven to the conclusion that 
anarchism implies a low standard of 
living. It need not imply a hungry or 
uncomfortable world, but it rules out 
the kind of air-conditioned, chromium- 
plated, gadget-ridden existence which 
is now considered desirable and en- 
lightened, The processes involved in 
making say, an aeroplane, are sa com> 
plex as to be only possible in a planned, 
centralised society, with all the repres- 
sive apparatus that that implies. Unless 
there is some unpredictable change in 
human nature, liberty and efliciency 
must pull in opposite directions.” 


often think he was right: that we would 
have to choose between an air-con- 
ditioned nightmare or a free socicty with 
a low standard of living; but of course 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
our world have the worst of both worlds 
—a nighimare of poverty aid an untree 
society. They haven't got the luxury of 
choosing, as we can, between air-con- 
ditioning and freedom. Hut it seems to 
me that the vital point that we usually 
overlook in assuming that it is the scale 
and size of industry which make it use- 
less to strive for workers’ control, is that 
these primarily are a reflection of the 
social and economic ideas current in 
society rather than of actual technical 
complexity. We are hypnotised by the 
cult of bigness. This cult, which makes 
oversize cars, aversize ships like big 
Cunarders, and oversize aircraft (remem- 
ber the Brabazon—whole villages were 
swept away to make a runway for it, 
and now it rusts in its million pound 
hangar)--this cult of bigness pervades 
industry as well as most other fields of 
life, and it has nothing to do with com- 
plex processes. 


LARGER UNITS 


At a conference held a few years ago by 


the British Institute of Management and 
the Institute of Industrial Administration, 
Mr. S. R. Dennison of Cambridge de- 
clared that the belicf that modern indus- 
try inevitably tends towards larger units 
of production was a Marxian fallacy. 
(Since then, Khrushchev and his so-called 
Decentralisation Decree, seems to have 
reached the same | conclusion.) Mr. 


My first example is the Tennessce Valicy 
Authority. ‘The drainage basin of the 
‘Tennessee River and jts tributarics covers 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Splendid. But unhappily the story doesn’t 


You can see very clearly from this that 


s : ae ; Dennison said that 
industrial decentralisation, in the geo- 


un area about the size of England. There 
was little or no industry, and the isolatcd 
valleys of the region were accupicd by 
single-crop subsistence farmers, growing 
cotton, tobacco or maize, and as the 
yields of the valley fields diminished, they 
cut down the trees, burnt off the veget- 
ation and ploughed the hill slopes, mov- 
ing further and further up the mountain 
sides. ‘The heavy rainfall, the failure to 
replenish the Jand’s fertility, and the 
removal of the forest cover, allowed the 
soi} to wash away into the rivers, so that, 
ag Julian Huxley put it “in the heart of 
the most modern of countries you could 
find shifting cultivation of the type 


This is an abbreviated text ef a lecture 
given at a Committee of 100 seminar in 
London on November 20, Ut is published 
in fall in the December issue of Anarchy. 


My second cautionary 


end there. The valley, with ity abundant 
hydro-electric power provided by the new 
dams, and ils plentiful labour supply, 
was for these very reasons selected for 
the Oak Ridge plants of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. At Ouk Ridge, the 
beautiful dams and shining turbines that 
brought hight and power to the hillside 
farms, and brought work and hope to 
the poverty-stricken people of the valley, 
made the Bombs that fell on Hiroshinia 
and Nagasaki Today the Atomic Energy 
Commission at the Oak Ridge and 
Paducah plants is by far the biggest user 
of ‘TVA power. It uses so much that it 
has to supplement it by burning 8,000,000 
tons of coal a year in five additional 
generating stations. 

tale comes from 
nearer home. After aver 40 years of 
Propaganda by voluntary associations in 


graphical sense, is only a small part of 
the story. We need to decentralise the 
control of industry, we want in fact 
worker's control. Iet me take as my 
text an observation, not by an anarchist 
or syndicalist, buec by Gordon Rattray 
Vaylor, in iis book Are Workers Human? 
He says: 


“The split between fife and work is 
probably the greatest contemporary 
social problem, You cannot expect 
men to take a responsible attitude and 
to display initiative in daily life when 
their whole working expericnce deprives 
them of the chance of initiative and 
responsibility. The personality cannot 
be successfully divided into watertight 
compartnents, and even the attempt 
to do so is dangerous: if a man is 
taught to rely upon the paternal author- 
ity within the factory, he will be ready 


“Over a wide range of industry the 
productive efficiency of small units was 
at least equal to, and in many cases 
surpassed that of the industrial giants. 
About 92 per cent of the businesses in 
the United Kingdom employed fewer 
than 250 people and were responsible 
for by far the greater part of the total 
national production. ‘Phe position in 
the United States was about the same.” 


Those who think of industry as one great 


assembly line may be surprised to learn 
from Dr, Mark Abrams that “in spite of 
nationalisation and the growth of large 
private firms, the proportion of the total 
working population employed by large 
Organisations (i.e. concerns with over 
1,000 employees) is still comparatively 
small. Such people constitute only 36 
per cent of the working population and 
are far outnumbered by those who hold 


One 


jobs as members of comparatively small 
organisations where direct personal con- 
tact throughout the group is a practical 
everyday possibility.” 

Tt is also revealing te study the nature of 
the industrial giants and to reflect on 
how few of them owe their size to the 
actual technical complexity and scale of 


their industrial operations. Broadcasting 
under the title ffave Lauree firms an 
Advantage in’ Industry? Mr HL P. 


Barker referred to two essentially different 
types of motive, the industrial and non- 
industrial. By the industrial motive, he 
meant 


“the normal commercial development 
of a product or a service which the 
public wants; for instance, the motor 
ear industry or (he chain store. There 
is also the vertical type of growth in 
which a seller expands downwards to- 
wards his raw materials, or a primary 
producer expands upwards towards the 
end products of his primary material. 
The soap and oi industries are such 
cases. ‘Then there is the kind of expan- 
sion in which a successful firm secks 
to diversify its business and its opport- 
unity and to carry its financial eggs in 
yeveral baskets-~and lastly there is the 
type of expansion by which whole 
industries are aggregated under a single 
contral because they cannot effectively 
be operated in any other way, Elec- 
tricity and Railways are an example.” 
might very well have reservations 
about the truth of Mr. Barker's last two 
exaniples, and it is interesting that his 
other reasons relate to the financial 
structure of competitive industry, rather 
than its actual technical demands. When 
he turns {0 what he calls the nou-indus- 
trial and less healthy types of growth, we 
are in familiar territory. 

“Among these there is the type 
which starts and ends in the Stock 
Exchange and where the sole reason 
is the prospects of making a profitable 
flotation. Then there is the type of 
adiposity which often oceurs when a 
successful company becomes possessed 
of large resources from past profits. 
The Directors then Took round for 
ways of investing the surplns fat merely 
because they have it. Then there is 
the type of large business barn only 
out of doctrinaire or political con- 
siderations. Last of all there is the in- 
dustrial giant created primarily to 
satisfy the megalomania of one man.” 


The very technological developments which, 
in the hands of people with statist, 
centralising, authoritarian habits of nund, 
can make robots of us all, are those 
which could make possible a local, in- 
timate, decentralised society, © When 
tractors were first made, they were giants 
suitable only for prairie-farming. Now 
you can get them scaled down to a size 
for cultivating your backyard. Power 
tools, which were going to make all 
industry one big Dagenham are now 


commonplace for every do-it-yourself 
enthusiast, Atomic power, the latest 
argument of the centralisers, 1s used 


(characteristically), in a submarine—-the 
most hermetically sealed human com- 
munity ever devised. 


AUTOMATION 


And new comes automation. Those indus- 
tries where the size of the unils is dictated 
by large-scale operations, for example 
steel rolling mills or motor Car assembly, 
are the very ones where automation Is 
likely to reduce the number of people 
required in one place. Automation —the 
word is merely jargon for a more inten- 
sive application of machines, particularly 
transfer machines——is scen by some 
people as yet another factory for greater 
industrial concentration, but this is only 
another expression of the centralist ment- 
ality. 

Tut perhaps the most striking evidence in 
favour of reducing the scale of industrial 
organisation comes from the experiments 
conducted by industrial psychologists, 


>centralisation 


sociologists and so on, who, in the in- 
terests of morale, increased productivity, 
or health, have sought to break down 
lurge units into small groups. ‘Their aim 
is by no means workers’ control. ‘They 
simply want to increase productivity or 
to reduce industrial neurosis or absentee- 
ism, but they do indicate that the pre- 
conditions for workers’ control of industry 
are there. ‘Thus Professor Norman C, 
Hunt, in a broadcast in 1988 remarked 
that the problems arising from the growth 
of industrial enterprises were such that 

“a number of large companies have 

recently decentralised their organisa- 


an 


tions and established smaller, largely 
autonomous units, each to some extent 
a managerial entity in itself, A few 
years ago the President of the General 
Electricity Company of America, one 
of the companies which has followed 
such a policy, said: ‘ With fewer people 
we find that management can do a 
better job of organising facilities and 
personnel, “Phis results in lower manu- 
facturing costs and better production 
control.” It may be that the current 
interest in and appurent tendency to- 


wor: 


wards the decentralisation of large 
undertakings is a somewhat belated 
recognition of the importance of people 
in organisations. One cun only hope 
that at long last we are beginning to 
think about the pressures which 
traditional forms of organisation put 
upon the people who are required to 
work in them.” 


He concluded by reflecting on the possibility 


of reversing the trend of so-called 
scienlilic management;  “ decentralising 
rather than centralising; increasing the 
significant content of jobs rather than 
subdividing them further; harnessing 
group solidarity rather than trying to 
break it up; putting more satisfaction into 
the work situation rather than expecting 
workers to find it outside their jobs; in 
short, making it possible for workers to 
utilise their capacities more fully and 
thus truly eam their keep.” 


Notice his last phrase which tells us why 


the industrialists employ the psychologists. 
But if the industrial psychologists were 
employed by the workers instead of by 
the employers, where would this line of 
thinking end? 


{t would lead us to conclude that tech- 


nically, organisationally, and in terms of 
the saciology and psychology of work, 
control of industry by the people who 
work in it was both possible and de- 
sirable. This is a revolutionary demand, 
for it affects the whole foundations of 
our society, and implies a change in the 
whole structure of property relationships 
upon which it is based. is there any 
demand for it (let alone any likelihood 
of its being achieved in the immensely 
stable and unrevolutionary society in 
which we live)? The fact is that the 
demand is infinitesimal, The labour 
movement as a whole has now settled for 
the notion that you gain more by settling 
for less. ‘This is why Anthony Crasland 
contends that 


“In the sphere where the warker 
really wanfs workers’ contro], namely 
his day-to-day life in the factory, we 
must conclude that the British (and 
American and Scandinavian) unions, 
greatly uided by propitious changes in 
the political and economic background, 
have achieved a more effective contrat 


the 


through independent exercise of 
their collective bargaining strength 
than they would ever have achieved by 
following the path (beset as it is by 
practical difliculdies on which all past 
experiments have foundered) of direct 
workers’ management. Indeed we may 
risk the generalisation that the greater 
the power of the Unions the less the 
inferest in workers’ management.” 


We may regret this profoundly, but if you 


look at the history of the trade union 
movement in diferent countries you will 
find this generalisation to be truce, It is 
idle for disappointed revolufienaries to 
proclaim that the ordinary day-to-day 
industrial conflicts over wages, hours, 
tea-breaks and so on are useless. Within 
their own terms they justify themselves 
completely. For just as one of the great 
social Ties is that crime doesn’t pay, 
when it does, so it is another myth that 
strikes do not pay ofl--they do. (And 
let me add, parenthetically, that strikes 
over tea-breaks, that make the midufe- 
class) Evenine Standard reader, as he 
drinks his tea, smile because of their 
“pettiness ” or scowl because of their 
“irresponsibility. are not about tea- 
breaks but about human dignity and 
about the intolerable boredom of doing 
what someone else wants, as, when, and 
how, he wants i.) 


Vappily, there need not be an all-or-nothing 


choice beween revelufionary and reform- 
ist action, ‘There is an approach which 
combines the day-to-day struggle in 
industry with the ain of changing the 
balance of power in the factory. This is 
what the Guild Socialists called “ en- 


craaching control’. As Ken Alexander 
puts it: 

“A few simple aims--for example 
control over hire and fire, over the 
manning of the machines and over the 
working of overtime—-pressed in the 
most hopeful industries with the aim 
of establishing bridgeheads from which 
workers’ control could be extended, 
could make «a bepinning. Uhe factors 
determining whether such  demards 
could be pressed successfully are 
market, industrial organisation and, 
more important, the extent ta which 
the nature of their work compels the 
warkers to exercise mare eontral.” 


But since we are discussing this topic fram 


the point of view of the struggle against 
war, we must alsa recognise that-—just as 
we have seen that the geographical de- 
centralisation of industry is only part of 
the slory, so is the decentralisalion of 
control of industry-a far more radical 
aim, and one infinitely harder to achieve. 


GENERAL STRIKE 


A sell-governing industry wil) reflect the 


general social climate with great accuracy. 
Think of the record of the British Medical 
Association the mouthpiece of a. self- 
governing professian——and the way in 
which it behaved over the absorption of 
refugee doctors in this country befare 
the war, or that of the American Medical 
Association today over all and every 
elfort to create health services available 
to all in the United Stites. 


it is true that the only working-class body 


campaigning today for workers’ control 
of industry, the National Rank and Vile 
Movement, has as ilem eight of its ain 
and objects: “To promate the policy 
and slogan of an ‘International General 
Strike Against War’.” But we know 
how, in 1914, the identical policy and 
slogan, at a time when induatcial mili- 
tancy was a hundred times more wide- 
spread, vanished into thin air tie moment 
war was dectared. ‘Vhe slogans were no 
more than slogans. Don't think 1 
mention this to discredit the working-class 
inavenients: the same volte face was 
acconiplished by many highly intelligent 
pacifists on the outbreak of the second 
world war. 


Just as we need to widen and deepen the 


motives and elfcctiveness of the struggle 


t 
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of the industrial workers, so we need to 
widen and deepen those of the people 
who have been drawn, for the first time 
in their lives, to movements of social 
protest and = struggle by the campaign 
against the Bomb. F agree completely 
with the editoual in one of the Rank and 
File jonrnals that declared that the Com- 
nittee OL [00 taust show “that it nat 
only stands against nuclear weapons, but 
that uoaulso stands for something positive, 
for a new philosophy of fife, for a uew 
system oof society in’ which ordinary 
people will be masters of their own fate”. 
And 4 agece with) Michael Randle’s 
answer to a journalist when challenged on 
this point: “ People have come into the 
vuclear disarmament movement from 
many different backgrounds. It's quite 
legitimate for people who come from a 
background of industrial struggle to see 
there is a relation between what we have 
been saying about nuclear disarmament 
and what they are saying about saciety 
in general.” 


is always sand that the way in which the 
English aristocracy fas maintained its 
ascendency is by continually absorbing 
new blaod from below, and in one 
generation tmbuing it with ils own values 
and attttudes. ‘The establishment absorbs 
the outsiders. This happens all the way 
down the social scale. One of the 
characteristics of industrial and social 
change in the Jast 400 years-- and one 
which is moving at a greater pace today 
than ever, has been the dechne in the 
number af people employed ino primary 
production, and the growth of the mum- 


ers’ control 


bers in secondary or service industries, 
In terms of personality types, the change 
is one from the “status-avcepting ” to the 
" stalus-aspiring "| itis a change from the 
traditional working-class values to those 
characteristic of the middle-class, 


The good side of this change js the apport- 


unity it provides to break ont of the 
restricted and narrow traditional environ- 
ment of working-class life. The bad side 
is that, in accepting the value system of 
the bosses, the traditional strength of 
the working-class attitude is being eraded. 
In industry the characteristic workings 
class value is sticking together~solidurity; 
but the characteristic middie-clas value 
is what Seymour Melman calls “predatory 
competition "-=individnal — self-advance- 
tment, Which because it is individual, must 
be at the expense of others. Other people 
call this the rat race 


One great mecidental virtue of the anti- 


Romb campaign is that it is teaching 
middle-class people warking-olass soli 
darity, (Ever its favourite dirgs, the one 
about the H-Bomd's Fhunder is an adap: 
tation of a miner's song) Tk is also 
teaching them haw much mare realistic 
Than their own, is the traditional working- 
¢lass attitude tewards the police. fut 
moat of all, it is teaching them how weak 
ate their methods of resistance to political 
authority, compared with the methads by 
which the working-class have learned how 
io resist indusicial anthority, The middle 
class sita iy paddies as a symbolic gesture 
“of its awa impotence; the warking- 
class has developed over the last hundred 
years, in the interests of scli-pratection 
and of its own concept of social justice, 
the mast effective weapon of non-violent 
direct action yet devised: ihe strike, the 
withdrawal of power from induatrial 
authority. 


It i in sevognition of this that the Com- 


mittee of WN) hay issued its appeal for 
industrial actian against the Momb. But 
it is precisely bevause the Bomb ix not 
something unique, but is the inevitable 
outcome of the principla of authority, 
that we must recognise that our canimean 
struggle is against antheriy fself, an 
authority which ia only oifective because 
we have surrendered to it our pw power 
over our own lives. 


Colin Ward 
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What is History? (The George 
Macaulay ‘Trevelyan Lectures de- 
livered in the University of Cam- 


bridge, January-March 1961) — by 
Edward Hallett: Carr (Macmillan, 
2Is.). 


PAST September Dr. Kenneth Little 
spoke to a conference on racial 
integration, and said that we should 
fet rid of a large part of the history 
m our school curriculum. We had 
to forget about those glorious battles 
and emphasise the history of institu- 
tions important to democracy, such 
as the trade unions and the church. 


‘this proposal highlights a number of 
obvious but often overlooked problems 
about the role of history in our society. 
Clearly the kind of history taught in 
schools) will influence social attitudes. 
‘The impact made on the child will 
depend bath on the subjects selected and 
the way the history is written, and the 
way it is presented by the teacher. 


But the relevance of history to the develop- 
ment of society is reflected in all our 
actions and ideas, Pacifists tend to claim 
that arms races lead to war. When trying 
to predict whether or not Russia would 
invade Britain if we disarmed, we have 
to look at Soviet Communism and 
Russia’s actions, General attitudes to- 
wards disarmament are deeply influenced 
by the previous history of power politics, 
balance of power theories and recent 
wars. So interpretation of the causes of 
World War I and H, and of the actions of 
politicians on both sides, is not merely 
an academic exercise but has a direct 
bearing on the future. The influence of 
history and historical interpretation also 
hears on discussion of world government 
or decentralisation, violent or non-violent 
resistance, the future development of 
democratic institutions, the possibility of 
changing the Labour Party, and so on. 
Recently Peace News criticised those who 
accept authoritarian measures in Ghana 
as historically inevitable. 


DIALOGUE 


These reflections arise on reading E. HI. 
Carr’s WaT 1S History, a series of 
lectures discussing the philosophy of 
history. Mr. Carr’s: main thesis is that 
history is a “dialogue between past 
and present” and that, as Namier para- 
doxically claimed, historians“ imagine 
the past and remember the future.” 


B. tl. Care is a modern historian; his best 
known work is on the history of the 
Soviet Revolution, and he consistently 
links the study of history with a vision 
of future society. He also interprets 
history in an everyday context. For 
instance, he dismisses the problem about 
free will versus determinism by an 
analogy with individual behaviour and 
“proves” that in “real life” this 
dilemma does not oxist. Similarly he 
makes a distinction between general or 
“ eal’ causes and draws an analogy with 
a car accident, the “real” causes are 
blind corners, defective brakes or drunken 
drivers, not the accidental fact that some- 
body happened to be crossing a road to 
get cigarettes. The “real” causes are 
those that have a general application and 
{hose fram which we can learn for the 
future--the accidental causes though ob- 
viously an important factor are not 
historically relevant. 


These attempts to resolve complicated 
problems by simple analogics are not 
entisely successful. In everyday life men 
and women operate within a set of 
natural and social circumstances without 
necessarily understanding the causes 
or “laws” which shape their lives. Be- 
cause in real life men are not aware of 
a dilemma about determinism and free 
will does not prove that no philosophical 
dilemma exists. 


However, Mr. Carr’s attempt to relate 
his academic theory to real life and to 
the future of society is extremely wel- 
come. The tendency of intellectuals to 
lore themselves in realms of theory, and 
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a jargon which no ordinary person can 
understand, is both a= sterile and a 
dangerous one. It is dangerous because 


all academic subjects-—sciences and arts 


and social sciences-—have an intpact on 
society and social attitudes. We are just 
beginning to appreciate fully the in- 
humanity of “pure” scientific research 
when undertaken without regard to how 
or by whom it is being used. 
Carr writes clearly, vividly and humanly 

he is obviously involved in’ his sabject 


By April 


and involved in the way it affects the 
future. Ele seems to want to communicate 
with the nou-academic reader. 


It is interesting to put Carr's distinction 
between “real” and accidental causes 
into a familiar historical context. The 
first world war was sparked off by the 
murder of an archduke at Sarajevo, but 
nobody suggests this accident was the 
basic cause. Among the “real” causes 
one might list competitive capitalism, the 
race for colonies, nationalism and the 
preceding arms race. All these are the 
sort of causes which have occurred before 
and are likely to occur again; one can 
generalise about them. When discussing 
the Cold War one can list the causes 
which are leading up to a third world 
war. If a nuclear war is sparked off by 
pure accident, a misread signal on a radar 
screen for example, this will be an his- 
torical accident of apocalyptic propor- 
tions, but the basic causes will be more 
relevant than the final accident. They are 
relevant now in trying to prevent such an 
accident. 


At this point one wonders about the role 
of individuals in history. Are not Lenin 
and Hitler, Gandhi and Churchill im- 
portant? Yes, but individuals do not 
make history in isolation. Carr dis- 
courages the view that great men are out- 
side history, though he also discourages 
the Tolstoyan view which reduces them 
to ciphers. He quotes approvingly Hegel's 
description: “The great man of the age 
is the one who can put into words the 
will of his age, tell his age what its will 
is, and accomplish it.” Carr sums the 
great man up as “an outstanding indivi- 
dual who is at once a product and an 
agent of the historical process, at once 
the representative and the creator of 
social forces which change the shape of 
the world and the thonghts of men.” 


INTERACTION 


This idea of interaction is central to Carr's 
whole thought. History is neither an 
agglomeration of facts nor a purely sub- 
jective interpretation of events; history 
emerges from an interaction between the 
facts and the mind of the historian; but 
the historian himself is the product of 
his own society; so history is also a 
dialogue between past and present. To 
become objective the historian must 
realise how his own mind is conditioned 
by his society, his consciousness of this 
will help him to transcend it. 


But the objective historian is also “ the 
historian who penetrates most deeply” 
into the interdependence and interaction 
of facts and values. Our values enter 
into our interpretation of facts and our 
search for causes is impossible without 
reference to values. 


Carr’s belief in the role of values in 
historical interpretation helps illuminate 
his thesis that history can only be inter- 
preted in the light of the future—a thesis 
rejected by A. J. PB. Taylor in bis 
Observer review, in which he com- 
mented: “TI cannot understand how 
knowledge of the past provides us with 
morality Jet alone with knowledge of the 
future.” 


Carr makes it more difficult for us to 
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understand by jumping mid-way in his 
lectures from talking about a dialogue 
between past and present to substituting 
future for present. It is obvious that the 
present has a bearing on interpretation 
of the past; history written in an earlier 
age may be superseded because new 
facts have come to light--documents are 
discovered, Linear B is deciphered and 
so on. But much more important, know- 
fedge and theories change as society 
develops. It is clear for instance, that 


Carter 


Marx and Freud have influenced his- 


torical writing. 


It is easy to see how contemporary history 
has a bearing on the future; i is less 
easy to see why the Middle Ages or 
ancient Greece should. Yet some people 
have argued that the relation between 
the craftsman and his work and the role 
of religion gave life in the Middle Ages 
a quality we now need to recapture. 


If we consider the role played by the re- 
discovery of the literature and history of 
Greece and Rome in the Renaissance it 
is obvious the past does influence the 
future, and that men do look back into 
the past for knowledge and_ inspiration. 
This applies not only to the actual course 
of events but to all the aspects of a 
civilisation: the political and economic 
institutions and ideas, the social and 
religious beliefs, the learning and liter- 
ature and the growth of ideas. And we 
look not only at the growth and triumph 
of a civilisation, but its decline and fall, 
to see what went wrong. 


PROGRESS 


Implicit in the study of history is a belief 
in the future and the potentiality for 
progress. There may be many and 
changing interpretations of progress just 
as there are changing interpretations of 
history, but either explicitly or uncon- 
sciously pcoply study history because 
they are interested in men and in society, 
and this interest (even if overlaid with 
pessimism) must include an interest in 
the future, both in a personal and in a 
collective sense. Carr quotes Sir Charles 
Snow on Rutherford: “like alf scientists 
... he had, almost without thinking what 
it meant, the future in his bones.” All 
men have the future in their bones: 
parents~ work and sacrifice for their 
children and men and women fight and 
die for the promise of future Utopias. We 
protest against nuclear weapons not 
primarily because they may kill us, but 
because they threaten to destroy the 
future, and not only the future but the 
past as well. They threaten to terminate 
history. 

But although an historian needs to believe 
in the future and the relevance of his 
interpretation of history, there are 
dangers in this approach. A rigid philo- 
sophy of progress which sees the state 
or any concrete institution, or ideology, 
as the ultimate end of progress tends to 
foster totalitarianism. Carr rejects the 
idea that progress has any finite end, 
and thus believes Hegel and Marx were 
wrong, But he does accept whole hearted- 
ly and enthusiastically the idea of un- 
limited progress towards an unknown 
future, refusing 10 accept counsels of 
pessimism or safe conservatism. 


This belief in progress sometimes places 
him in a dubious position both historic- 
ally and morally. He tends to accept that 
what has happened is historically right. 
Although he states that historical inter- 
pretations always involve moral, or valuc, 
judgements, he immediately afterwards 
says that the industrial revolution was a 
great and progressive achievement, and 
that the coercion and suffering involved 
in the easly stages were inevitable. He 
goes on to tell us that in his history of 


the Soviet Union he plans in a further 
volume to approach the problem of 
collectivisation of the peasants as a 
part of the cost of industrialisation. 
He justifies this by some — remarks 
about struggle and suffering in’ history 
and quotes a purple passage from 
Engels about history being “the most 
cruel of all goddesses.” 


Ilis assumptions here seem to be first that 
industrialisation can only be achieved at 
great human cost, and secondly that all 
industrialisation means progress, and it is 
not historically serious to suggest that 
the cost is too great to be worth the 
“progress. Both are questionable in 
terms of fact and of values. Tn his inter- 
pretation his values seem suddenly to 
have become very distorted. ‘There is a 
very major distinction between the volun- 
tary sacrifices men make for the future 
and the mass imposition of such sacrifices. 
This kind of attitude is exceedingly 
dangerous and historians should be the 
last people to shroud massacre, torture 
and imprisonment under the respectable 
cloak of “progress” or historical necessity. 
Of course there are reasons why Stalin re- 
sorted to starving out the peasants in the 
Ukraine, or why Dr. Nkrumah imprisons 
his political opponents today, and the 
historian’s job is partly to document and 
explain these reasons. But according to 
Mr. Carr’s own theories surely the 
historian should do so not with the 
purpose of lending quasi-historical sanc- 
tion to future authoritarian regimes but 
of preventing revolutions turning into 
dictatorships. 


REASON 


But in spite of his belief in the necessary 
cost of progress Mr. Carr: also firmly 
believes that the evils of progress. 
carry within them their own corrective, 
and that the remedy lies in the growing 
consciousness from below, as well as 
from above, of the role reason can play. 
In this as in his belief in progress he 
echoes the optimism and the attitudes of 
the nineteenth century, and he confesses 
that in Bertrand Russell's words: “f grew 
up in the full flood of Victorian optim- 
ism, and something remains with 
me of the hopefulness that then was 
easy.” But there is a lot to be said for 
Victorian optimism if it encourages Mr. 
Carr's unhesitating condemnation of 
conservatism or modern liberalism which 
has “everywhere become a conserva- 
tive factor in society,” and his  belicf 
that “ progress has come mainly throngh 
the bold readiness of human beings to 
present fundamental challenges in the 
name of reason to the current way of 
doing things.” He looks forward to the 
time when the historians and sociologists 
and political thinkers of the English- 
speaking world will regain their courage 
for that task. So do we. 
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from all newsagents 


NUMBER. of children’s books 

which are both very well written 
and almost universally popular are not 
often on display now because they 
were not written in 1961, It would be 
a pity if they were forgotten. 

For children up to the age of seven there 
are Joyce Lankester Brisley’s stories of 
Milly-Molly-Mandy and“ dittle-friend- 
Susan,” who live through the minor events 
of everyday life with tremendous enjoy- 
ment, quite absorbed in them, Joyce 
Bristey has a strong sense of what is im- 
portant in a child’s world, and she catches 
the rhythms of a child’s speech with remark- 
able accuracy, Mother decides that Milly- 
Molly-Mandy needs a new dress. Unele 
jovially suggests going gay and getting a 


materia} with magenta roses and yellow 
sunflowers, but Milly-Molly-Mandy says 
seriously : 


“T don't ‘spect Miss Muggins keeps that 
sort of stuff in her shop, so then 1 can't 
have it.” Again, on the way to the village 
they meet “ hittle-friend-Susan” 

“Tullo, Susan,” said Milly-Molly- 
Mandy, “We're going to buy me some 
different new dress staff at Miss Muggins’ 
shop, because I tore my other one!” 

“Are you? flow nice! What colour 
are you going to have this time? " asked 
little-friend-Susan. ‘ We don’t know yet, 
but it will be something quite different,” 
said Milly-Molly-Mandy. 

There are five books in this series and at 
the front of cach is a map of the village 
carefully labelled, for example, ‘ Waste 
ground where they played rounders.” The 
maps are as interesting as the stories. 

Though perhaps not quite as pood, but 
still with many of the same qualities, is 
C. Weward'’s AMPELIARANNE STIGGINS AND 
tz GREEN UMBRELLA, which was first pub- 
Hshed in 1920. 

There is also Helen Bannerman’s Livive 
Buack SAMnO, first published in 1899. It is 
a nursery story and has an only half real 
quality. For instance, it is very hard to 
decide what nationality the hero is, or what 
continent he comes from, but he is ex- 
tremely engaging and it doesn’t seem to 
matter. Children become really involved 
in his adventures as they learn how he has 


Seven and below: 


Mitly Molly Mandy Stories, by J. L. Brisley 
(Harrap, Ss.). 

Ameliaranne Stiggins and the Green 
Umbrella, by C. Heward (Harrap, 68. 6d.) 

Little Black Sambo, by H. Bannerman 
(Chatto and Windus, 4s.). 

The Charming Taxd-Cub, by V. TH. Drum- 
mond (Faber, 9s, 6d). 

Kight to twelye years : 

The Family from One-End Street, by ©. 
Garnett (Pullin, 2s. 6d.). . 

Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain (Puffin, 26. 
6d.). 

Mar-Shy, by F. D, Davidson (Pullin, 2s, 6d.). 


Thirteen (o sixteen: years: 

History of Everyday ‘Things, by M. and 
C,H. B. Quennell (Batsford, 128, 6d. a 
volume). 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and Abrond (Sea mail): 3 months 
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North African and Middle Baw: as above, North 
America (subscriptioas to N. American cffica, 
160 North {Sth W., Philadelphia 2, Pa., USA): 
ono year $5) Awséralashe aad Far Kaots 3 moathes 
(0e 10d; one yeas 420, Elsewhere outside 
Rarepe; } months Ys. 9d; ome year 38a 
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Children’s books for Christmas 


a fine new set of clothes bought for him 
tight down to a wonderful " pair of purple 
shoes with crimson soles and crimson 
jinings,” then when dolled up in all his 
finery he meets the tigers and finally at the 


end when he has a marvellous meal of 
pancakes, 
Now a newer book, and one more 


prominently on display: ‘Tit CHARMING 
Paxt Can, by V. tf. Drummond, a fairy 
story of post-war Fondon about a cab 
called Minna, and her driver Bulle. ‘The 
ogre in the story is called ‘the ‘Terrible 
Traflic Problem,” and it takes all the fares 
away until the poor taxi drivers are in 
despair: 

“No fares, no lovely money,” they said. 
“What shall we do? What shall we 
do?” and when evening came they took 
out their hankies and wept a bit. 
However, like all good fairy stories it bas 

a happy ending 
Some time between the ages of eight and 


12 every child should come across Lve 
June 
Thorpe 
Garnetts THe FAMILY  pROoM  ONE-END 
Srreer, Purst: published in 1937, it is the 


story of a dustman and his family of seven 
(and “ we're having no more babies,” says 
Mrs. Ruggles firmly to her husband). 
Despite the 1944 Education Act and the 
National Health Service the pattern of the 
Ruggles’ life is still familiar. When Katie 
Ruggles wins a scholarship, the sort of 
conversation which it leads to, and the 
relationships which it reveals, are by no 
means ones of the past. Mrs. Ruggles 
demands: 


“s 


. what do you think she’s going 
to do with her fine education when she’s 
got it?” Mr, Ruggles said he had no 
idea, but was sure his Kate would choose 
summat sensible, 


Eventually the grant form comes: 
This document contained the most 
searching questions regarding Mr. 


Rugeles’ private life, questions concern- 
ing his wife, his relatives and his children, 
his earnings; whether he owned, rented 
or was buying his house on the instal- 
ment system, and many other intimate 
inquiries. 

Literary composition was not Mr. 
Ruggles’ strong point, but he obstinately 
refused all assistance, and as soon as 
supper was cleared away, chivvied his 
family out of the kitchen, spread the form 
out on the table, and, rolling up his shirt 
sleeves, set to work. We finished just in 
time to catch the last post and assured 
his wife it had taken more out of him 
than two days’ hard work. 


“And you from such a brainy family 
well, I never!” said Mrs, Ruggles 
sarcastically, 

Children of this age will very often jake 
a pleasure in being read to, and for an 
evening's story telling it would be hard to 
beat Tom Sawyer. I'd forgotten myself 
how extraordinarily good it was, and T am 
sure many children can happily read their 
favourite bits again and again. 

Ti is also one-of the few children’s books 
that contains a description of a small boy 


" Do you believe in ghosts? t do; But think-~-lo ghosts 
believe in you?” 


Morley College Opera Group presents 


GHOST STORY by James Stevens 


(Book by Donald Carton) 
with 


THE OPEN WINDOW by Malcoim Arnold 


December 


Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, 5.€.1 
Underground : Lambeth North. Tickets 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


18, 8 p.m. 


| 


and his gisl friend, Girls in real life still 
enjoy being teased about some boy’s hiking 
for them, but very often the modern heroine 
in a book is an cmancipated Tomboy 
eagerly proving she is as good as a boy, 
and as a result not so prown up as in real 
life. Becky, however, although no twen- 
ticth century woman, is very feminine: 

‘Tom was swimming in bliss. He said: 

“Do you love rats?” 

“No, | hate them ! ” 

“Well, | do, too dive ones. But I 
ean dead ones, to swing round) your 
head with @ string.” 

“Nao, dP don’t care for rats much, any- 
way. What / like is chewing gum !” 

“Oh, t should say so! - wish | had 
some how !" 

“Do you? Eve got some, TH Jet you 
chew it awlnle, but you must give it back 
to me.” 

Vhat was agreeable, so they chewed it 
in turn about, and dangled their legs 
against the bench m excess of content- 
ment, 

"Say, Becky, was you ever engaged? 

“What's that?” 

“Why, engaged to be married.” 

* No.” 

“Would you lthe to? 

“ft reckon so. 1 don’t know. 
it like?” 

“take? Why it ain’t like anything. 
You only just tell a boy that you won't 
ever have anybody but him, ever, over, 
ever, and iben you kiss and that’s all, 
Anybady can do it.” 

Kiss? What do you kiss for?” 

“Why that, you know, is to--well, they 
always do that.” 

“ Everybody? ” 

“Why, yes, everybody that’s in love 
with each other, ..” 

When ‘Yom does have an adventure it is 
as exciting as in any children’s book, and 
the criminal act, and the way the boys 
stumble upon it, far more convincing than 
in many. 


What is 


* 


The virtue of these two books lies in the 
fact that they do not depict just children’s 
worlds. The adult world is thers (Mr. and 
Mrs. Rugyzles talk across the kitchen table 
after the children have gone to bed) and 
the children belong to it; it already involves 
them emotionally aud practically, and so 
the books offer a richer and wider experi- 
ence than those thousands of undoubtedly 
popular adventure stories “ featuring " 
children. Because they are stories of 
children in society, not just a group of 
children, the pattern cannot be repeated sn 
easily in ‘Tym Pamity prom Onr-ENp 
Sireet; it can be repeated endlessly in 
some of the adventure series, Their other 
virtue is that they are not heavily senti- 
mental as are so many of the older books 
that deal with children and saciety 

Some children develop a real passion for 
animals and will all toa readity wallow in 
sentimental stories of cruelty to animals. 
Man-Sity, however, offers an unheated 
description of animal life and tho author is 
Knowledgeable about his subject. 


* 


Children between the ages of 13 and 16 


vary considerably in their physical and 
emotional development; some make the 
move over to adult) reading with case; 


others, usually the less able and backward 
children, find it more difficult, but most of 
us fail at some time during this period to 
offer children the Kind of books they need. 

Questions of love, religion and polities 
absorb them now. For thase still interested 
in animals Gerald Durretl's Tine Oven- 
LOADED Auk is both adult and knawledge- 
able. For the rest, at the age of [4 many 
children are quite capable of coping with 
the ideas in Orwell's ANiMaL Farm, Stein- 
beck’s Grapes ov Wratn and OF Mice ANT 
Morn, Doris Lessing’s Five, Tun Diary of 
ANN Fkank. and Carey's HERstti Sugpaise 
and Tay Horse's, Mouri, 

Fifteen-year-akls often enjay Heinrich 
Hatrer’s Seven Years iN Viner Wiuah's 
Tua Lovin One, Green’s Briciton Rox, 


Fitvgerakl’s Thi Great Gatspy, Salinger's 


Pe CAICHER IN Tie Ryv, and Lawrence's 


Sons asi Lovins. All these books are 
available in cheap edittons, Vhere is also a 
good series of history books called Vai 
Hiisiory or Everypay Piunas, by Marjorie 
and ©. ft B. Quennell, which is usually 
offered to younger children but is enjoyed 
more, £ think, by children of 15 or 16, 

1 havent mentioned such authors as 
Dickens and Emily Bronte because children 
Whe wish to tread these books are not 
usucdly prevented from doing so. U's 
always iteresting to check up on. these 
“classics.” oH you were offersd LORNA 
Doone when you were at school in 1935, 
take another look at it and you'll discover 
a book which lacks almast every quality nv 
good novel is supposed to have. Jt really 
is simply nat worth buymg ar bothering to 
read, 

f have concentrated on recoramending 
novels because Uo think it more valnable 
that children should read good novels than 
own scarcely uscd encyclopedias, and, at a 
later age, that children shouldn't stop read- 
ing novels and read books on careers, 
necdlework or the motor enging, as many 
do. $ should like thent to recognise that 
good novels fave something to say of 
importance and of relevance to their Vives. 


Some additional books 
Seven and below ¢ 


The General, by Janet Charters and Michael 
Poreman (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Cat in the Hb, by Dr. Seuss (Collins 
and Harvill Press, 8s. 6d.) 

A Hig Balt of String, by Marion Holland 
Collins and Harvill Press, 83 6d) 


Eight to fourteen! 
Out of Doors, cdited by Winwood Reade 
(Rathbone Books, 12s. 6d.) 


‘tvip in a Baleon, by Albert Lamorisse 


(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d5 
WonderWorld 
278, od 
Picture History of Painting (Thames and 
Hudson, 218.) 
The Sixth Race, by Robert Merrill Bartlet 
(Blackie, 12s, 6) 


of Knowledge (Odhanis, 


SEVEN EMUS 


Ry Xavier Herbert, Aun authority 
on the Australian Aborizinal sells 
his stary in a humorous, satirical, 
but deeply understanding way. 
175 pp. 2/6 


Seven 


OUR STREET 

Ry Jan Petersen, [Tha nica and 
wonen of working chavs Berlin 
during the early days of Hitler's 
regime, 292 pp. 3/a 


Seas 


A SEVEN SEAS SAMPLER 


Favaurite AWA Century authors 
including Svott, Dickdny, Gaskell, 
Hardy, Trallape, cic, 20 pp. 3/6 


For 


AND WHY NOT EVERY MAN? 


By H. Aptheker, A stirring ane 
thology hy humanitariun writers 
in their fighe agains Slavery in 
Aorertea. 278 pp. 3/6 


xmas 


SONG TO GENERATIONS 


Fragmeris of great classics coyer- 
mie 400 years of Euaglish Hteratiure. 


oO pp. 
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A rare 
- honesty —— 


Key to the Door, by Alan Sillitoe 
(W. H. Allen, 18s.). 


/ POOR some unaccountable reason, 
Kry to THE Door was greeted in 
a distinctly churlish fashion by most 
of the critics, who seemed to take 
the book ag nothing more than 4 
long, slow sequcl to SATURDAY 
NIGHT AND SUNDAY Morninc. Here 
comes this chap Silhtoe again, 
always going on about Nottingham. 
After all, once was enough. 

But once wasn't enough, and to say that 
it was is completely to miss the diflerence 
between the two books—and, for that 
matter, the difference between the two 
Seatons, Arthur and Brian. They share 
the same basic disrespect for authority 
and discipline: but Brian’s is a more 
political rebellion than Acthur’s. Where 
Arthur is a “ walking pit-prop that needs 
a pint of ale,” Brian is sympathetic to 
the Communists. This is not just a 
matter of personality, although this comes 
into it: rian, unlike Arthur, is) a 
voracious reader even as a schoolboy, It 
is something rooted in (heir circum- 
stances, Brian is about ten years older 
than Arthur: he grows up during the 
years of unemployment and war. He 
knows poverty at first-hand; he follows 
the progress of the Russian campaign 
on maps; he is caught up in the enthu- 
siasm for change which follows the end 
of the war. “ We'll be better off as soon 
as we've beat the Jerries. We'll get rid 
of Old Fatguts and vote a_ socialist 
government in.” 


BETRAYED 


But the whole second half of Key 10 THE 
Door is a reminder of this enthusiasm 
betrayed. Brian is called up and sent to 
Malaya to fight against his mates, the 
Communists. Under Labour as under 
the Tories, colonial wars go on, and the 
military notions of discipline are un- 
changed. 

When rian has the chance to kill a 
Malayan, he fets the man go, remember- 
ing his earlier horror when he shoots a 
stray dog. Shortly after this incident, 
his patrol is canght in an ambush, and 
one of his fellow-airmen is killed, The 
thought occurs to Brian that the man he 
let go may be the man who killed his 
friend: neverthyless, he does not regret 
it. The Communists are in the right, and 
they will win in any case. His only 
regret is that he acted from instinct, and 
not from coaviction. 


ALL CROOKS 


At this time, Brian can afford to be more 
or jess on the Communist side. But for 
Arthur, ten years or so later, there is 
no side worth joining. To be a Com- 
munist is no longer to be a revolutionary. 
Politicians are all crooks, The only thing 
to do is to look after Number One, So 
whereas Wrian's plans on demob are to 
spend a night or two helping the union, 
and to pull a few more books inte the 
house to see what makes the world tick, 
Arthur’s promise to the future is: “That 
wan't be the Jast stone I throw.” 

SaTuRDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY MORNING is 
well able to stand on its own; but read- 
ing Key 10 THR Door allows us to see 
it from a fresh standpoint, and enables 
us to understand much more. Alongside 
the rather strident brilliance of — the 
earlier book, the way in which Key ro 
mm Doon assembles the incidents, 
thoughts snd feelings covering twenly 
years ol a person's life marks it out us a 
very solid piece of work. 

Alan Sillitoe’s elaborate descriptive style 
serves a book of this scope and weight 
better than it did his earlier one and at 
the same time he retains an admirable 
command of vivid dialogue. The fhnal 
impression left is of honesty: and this is 
sufficiently rare (in a book or anywhere 
else} as ta demand our attention and 


respect, 
ROD PRINCE 


Advertisements for Myself, by Norman 
Mailer (Andre Deutsch, 25s.). 


NORMAN MAILER’S new book is 

a collection of his occasional 
writings over the years: essays, short 
stories, letters to newspapers, journal- 
ism. Also included are extracts from 
two of his three novels, BARBARY SHORE 
and ‘Fir Deer PARK. All of these are 
bound together by autobiographical 
pieces in which Mailer describes his 
state of mind when writing the stories, 
essays, etc., and his motives for writing 
them. 


The book’s most obvious qualily is its 
honesty. Most of Mailer is in it: his 
seriousness, his vanity, his ambition, his 
integrity. For once a real person, with all 
his contradictions, talents and faults, is 
present in a book and not a carefully 
tailored public personality. On the simplest 
level ADVERTISEMENTS FOR MYSELP is 
fascinating as the autobiography of a very 
exciting novelist. 


Mailer was always a determined and 
ambitious writer. ‘Throughout his military 
service he was sure that he would write 
the great novel of the second world war. 
This ambition was fulfilled when ‘The 
Nakib AND THE Dead was an immediate 
and immense success, But Mailer hadn’t 
anticipated all the consequences of such a 
success: ‘‘ Naturally I was blasted a con- 
siderable distance from the centre by the 
size of its success, and T spent the next few 
years trying to gobble up the experience 
of a victorious man when T was still no 
man at all, and had no real gift for enjoy- 
ing life.” 


* 


He didn’t follow the obvious path of the 
best-selling novelist. Resisting the tempta- 
tion to repeat the success of Tite NAKED 
AND THE Dean (it might have been called 
THe NaKeD AND THE Dap Go TO JAPAN, 
he wryly remarks), he produced a com- 
pletely different novel from his first. 
BAaRBARY SHoRE is a symbolic political novel 
about Communists, Trotskyists and the 
secret police. It is not a successful novel 
but is probably the most interesting that 


HIP AN 


Mailer has written, with an extraordinary writing. 


relevance to most of our central potitical 
problems. 


‘The combination of a certain incoherence 
in the novel, not producing the kind of 
book that was expected of him, and the 
appearance of a political novel just at the 
time the Chinese entry into the Korean war 
had produced an intense wave of anti- 
Communism in America, meant — that 


By 
Alan 
Lovell 


BARRARY SHORE was a disaster, critically and 
financially, Now Mailer had the opposite 
experience 10 that with THe NAKED AND 
rue Drab. ‘The name and prestige he had 
gained with the first novel disappered over- 
night. 


The effect of such an experience on any 
writer would be traumatic and = Mailer 
brilliantly describes the effects on him in 
his account of his efforts to write his third 
novel, ‘fue Derr Park. This was to be 
the novel with which he would re-establish 
himself. But his publishers, Rinehart, who 
were bound by contract to publish the novel, 
showed no enthusiasm for it. Then, just 
before the book was due to be published, 
they refused to go ahead with publication 
on the grounds -that six lines in the novel 
were obscene. Mailer refused to remove 
or change the lines and decided to take 
the novel ta another publisher. 


{t was refused by six other publishers, 
mainly because it might be judged obscene. 
The cighth publishing house it was sent to, 
Putnam’s, accepted it. When Mailer started 
to correct the proofs of the book he felt 
it was written in too ornate and high-flown 
a style, and started to correct it. This 
correcting soon became a major job of re- 
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Mutations of conscience 


Song of Noel. Poems by James B. 
Fell (Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d.). 


MPECHNICAL comment is secondary. 

What is primary is whether the 
poct’s statement offers anything upon 
which the reader’s experience can bite 
(in the sense of a knife “ biting” on 
a prindstone). When } read Mr. Fell’s 
poems, this docs not happen. 


Part of the difficulty is that James fell 
is a Christian: and the Christian —whether 
or not he fully accepts the Platonic doctrine 
of idvals-—-is able to regard certain concepts, 
which to the atheist are simply fictions of 
human response or action, as absolutes 
sustained in existence by the will or con- 
sciousness of God. Thus in a poem called 
Beauty: 


Divine and perfect Spirit, lending form 
And sublime synunetry to works of God, 
Or Man: celestial lilies from the sod 
Spring at your touch .., 


You tive in human countenance—there cie, 
God's imaye still, though it may be defaced, 
Degraded from its high original, 


Or of love: 


Lives there a power mightler than Death, 
More sovereiyn over the world of breath? 


Loves A great seraph with a sword of 
flame? 


This is not to say that religious art can 
have no meaning tat the unbelivver. An 
Eliot or a Kerouac can confront us with 
fresh qualities of experience, which we can 
then value on them terms or on our own. 
{gue with Mr. Fell, the very elements of his 
work are subject to mutations of conscience 
which make them—for me, at any rate 
void of reality. To respond ta his work 
would be to embrace a metaphysic which 
affronts homan dignity by denying values 
their sole source in the human individual. 
Mr. Fell emphasises the need for clarity 
in poetry: but his poems are clear only in 
the sense that the prose content is un- 


ambiguous. We read through his book 
agreeing or disagreeing with sentiments like 


Alas, men have corrupted Science, 

Wanton perversion: 

They have shown themselves unfit, 
unworthy 

To pierce the secret of the universe. 


or 


... Uf Man had heen content 

With that august, yet subject, sovereignty, 
fo further the grand infinite design, 

Led by divinity within, his life 

Had by degrees lost its mortality, , . 

In addilion to clarity, Mr. Fell believes 
in beauty: but since he denies beauty its 
roots in human experience, he is unable to 
equate it with clarity of poetic expression, 
and instead tries to introduce it by the use 
of archaic language and references to the 
classics, and above all by talking ahout 
beauty. Thus he is able with a straight face 
to say, “I would like poutry to be, not an 
esoteric cult for a few, but a great popular 
force”, to write off all his contemporaries 
with a few snide remarks about obscurant- 
ism, and then to offer us poetry like 


No more Olympus kuew its sovereign; 
Pan's father, Hermes, ceased to bear the 
word 
Of Jove with winged feet o'er hill and 
plain... 
The Georgianism of the language, within 
which references to present-day phenomena 
such as Hitler can hardly fail to sound 
slightly comic, is not fortuitous, It is the 
direct consequence and expression of Mr. 
Fell’s philosophical position, Concepts are 
explained by other concepts, abstractions 
swathed in further abstraction, The surface 
of the poems is smooth, so that trying to 
reach the core of what is being said is like 
reading the print on an over-glossy page, 
turning it this way and that against the 
light. Nowhere, whether the subject is 
sleep, Hiroshima or the poet’s mother, do 
we experience that shock of recognition 
(not to be equated with “ shock-tactics ’’) 
which makes us want to ery out Yer! And 
what other criterion is there? 
DAL VAUGHAN 


But all the time that he was re- 
writing he was never sure that he was doing 
so because the book was badly written or 
whether he was rewriting from other, less 
courageous, Motives, 


“Every now and again | would have 
the mghtmare of wondering what would 
happen if all the reviews were bad, as 
bad as BARBARY Stork, 1 would try to 
tell myself that could not happen, but [ 
was not certain and | knew that if the 
book received a unanimously bad press 
and still showed signs of selling well, it 
was likely to be brought up for prosecu- 
tion as obscene. As a delayed convulsion 
from the McCarthy years, the fear of 
censorship was strong in publishing, in 
England it was critically bad, and so I 
also knew that the book could lose such 
a suit there might be no one of reputa- 
tion to say it was serious, Uf it were 
banned it could sink from sight. 


“With the rese os [ was throwing on 
to the work I no longer knew if T was 
ready to take avcther beating-—for the 
first time in my |e T had worn down 
to the edge, I could see through to the 
other side of my fear, 1 knew a time 
could come when I would be no longer 
my own man, that I might lose what [ 
liked to think was the incorruptible 
centre of my strength (which of course 
1 have had money <nd freedom to culti- 
vate). 


were there I was 
beginning to avoic tw tines in the 
Putnam Denn Park tiat were legally 
doubtful, and once i. 1 while, like a 
gambler hedging a be’ { toned down in- 
dividual sentences from wie Rinehart 
Deer Park, nothing much... but f[ 
could not be sure if I was chasing my 
new aesthetic or afraid of the cops.” 


* Already the sior 


When people talk about the totalitarian 
oppression of the writcr, it is worth re- 
calling Mailer’s experiences, It is a moot 
point whether the intangible pressures that 
a Western writer is subject to—iike the 
boom and slump atmosphere he works in, 
the fear of censorship. the élite conformist 
contro] of crificism-—are more dangerous 
than the pressures of the openly totalitarian 
state, just because they are intangible, 


* 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR MYSELF is even 
more interesting in its account of Mailer’s 
political and social ideas, for as an 
ideological thinker he has a power and a 
daring which hardly any other current 
thinker possesses, This is not irrelevant to 
his development as a novelist either. He 
has always been an ideological novelist, 
Even ‘Pre Nakep AND WWE Drab, which is 
usually regarded as a straightforwardly 
realistic novel, is most exciting for its 
ideological element, particularly its view of 
the army as a Djinosaurian, totalitarian 
organisation, the soldier's firs, enemy, 
Mailer has always been committed politi- 
cally. He began as an anarchist, then for 
a short time was a supporter of Henry 
Wallace's fellow-travelling Progressive 
Party, in the carly 1950s became a liber- 
tarian socialist and is now an anarchist 
again, 


Hlis present attitudes are best summed up 
in his essay ‘THe Whrre Necro, This 
seems ta me, along with Dwight Macdon- 
ald’s THe Roor 1s Man, the finest political 
essay written for a very Jong time, In it 
Mailer suggests that the recent facts of our 
political history, like the concentration 
camps and the atomic bomb, have created 
a completcly new situation. This situation 
demands a new kind of rebellion to change 
it, ‘This rebellion is expressed in the 
hipster : 


“the man who knows that if our collec~ 
tive condition is to live with instant death 
by atomic war, relatively quick death by 
the state as l'univers concentrattionaire, 
or with a stow death by conformity with 
every creative and rebellious  instinet 
stifled (at what damage to the mind and 
the heart and the liver and the nerves no 
research foundation for cancer will dis- 
cover in a hurry), if the fate of twentieth 
century man is to live with death fram 


SQUA 


adolescence to premature senescence, why 
then the only fife giving answer is to 
accept the terms ot death, to live with 
death as imntediate danger, to divorce 
oneself from society, to exist without 
roots, ta set out on that uncharted 
journey into the rebellious imperatives 
of (he self, 


The rest of the essay is an examination 
of the nature of the hipster. Por him the 
past has no meaning and the future is im- 
possible to predict. So he must constantly 
live in the present. In this le models him- 
self on the Negro who has known this 
condition for a long time, The best indi- 
cation of the Negro’s response to this situ- 
ation is in the art that he has created, jazz. 
Jazz always aims at a very immediate effect. 
A jazz musician almost literally says: “l 
feel this and now you do too.” 


* 


Yo enjoy the present fully, the hipster 
must know his own desires better, ‘To do 
this he must explore himsel(, He discovers 
that his own basic desires are for love and 
violence, or, as Mailer puts it, the desire 
to murder and the desire foc good orgasm. 
To be free, to grow, the hipster must be 
teady to gratify these desires. Mailer makes 
the assumption that since man is more 
creative than murderous, the gratification of 
these desires though at first leading to a 
new barbarism will eventually lead to a 
better world. For man’s desires would be 
genuinely met, and nat in the perverted way 
of violence through H-bombs and concen- 
tration camps, sex through motor cars and 
movie stars. 


The Were Necro has tremendous merits. 
i. is fol] of insights into our present con- 
dition, This, for instance, seems to me the 
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A press campaign 
NE of the most disturbing aspects of 
the press campaign recently conducted 
against the Committee of 100 is thal com- 
ment has been distorted in newspapers and 
periodicals from which one might have 


-expected at least fair treatment (&&., the 


New Sratesman), and in the same way, the 
stated policy of the Committee has been 
ignored in favour of sheer fabrication. 

Whenever I have noticed this treatment 1 
have written officially to the journal con- 
cerned, pointing out both the decision of 
the CND regarding direct action (which was 
taken at Annual Conference), and also that 
a liaison committee with the Committee of 
100 exists, Invariably my letter has not 
been published, neither has any other letter 
on the same lines. 

It appears that a one-sided smear cam- 
paign is being conducted by persons fed on 
half-truths “leaked” by those who protess 
to know ‘ihe CND from the inside and how 
the Committee of 100 is making a take- 
over bid for the CND.. For this reason 
CNDers should beware of this propaganda 
which seeks to drive a wedge into the grow- 
ing movement against nuclear arms by deni- 
grating the Committee of 100. 

1 hope that campaigners will give their 
answer in’ unmistakeable terms by demon- 
strating the unity of the movement m= sup- 
porting one of the demonstrations of the 
Committee of 100 tomorrow.—-AUSTIN 
UNDERWOOD (Chairman, Southern Re- 
gional Council of the Campaign for Nuctear 
Disarmament), 4 Earls Road, Amesbury, 
Wilts, 


Public or bases ? 


WAS disappointed to read on the Com 
mittee of 100’s mass resistance leaflet 
that the Committee supporters were {fo 
march acress. the full width.of the road, 
What does the Committee hape to gain by 
such action? Obstructing the public will 
only bring antagonism from the public, not 
the support that is desperately needed, To 
achieve iis aim the Cornmitiee must have 
many supporters all of whom believe sin- 
cerely in the Committee's aims, not the type 
of supporter gained by forcing one’s beliefs 
en the public. 
The most important part of these demon- 


E 


most relevant comment } have heard on 
the second world war : 


“The second world war presented a 
mirror ta the human condition which 
blinded anyone who looked into it. Vor, 
if tens of millions were killed in concen- 
tration camps out of the inexorable 
agonies and contradictions of super states, 
founded upon the always insoluble con- 
tradictions of injustice, one was (hen 
obliged also to see that no matter how 
enppled and perverted an image of man 
was the society he had created, it was 
nonetheless his creation, his collective 
creation, and if society was so murderous, 
then who would ignore the most hideots 
of questions about his own nature ?” 


The essay begins in the right place with 
the central fact of our lives, the threat of 
death implicit in nuclear bombs, concentra- 
tion camps and the all-powerful state, The 
view of man that it puts forward with his 
desire for Jove and murder is much more 
adequate for the world we live in than the 
conventional view of man as rauonal and 
civilised. Mailer’s analysis leads him to 
the genuine rebels in saciety, the British 
teddy boys, the Polish and Russian hooli- 
gans, the French blousons  noirs, the 
American rebels without causes, Not the 
people who say “Vm not having a good 
time so let’s change the world so that 1 
can,” but the people who say, “let’s have 
a yood time now and in so doing change 
the world.” 


The weakness of the essay is in the 
positive goals Mailer suggests for the hip- 
ster, love and violence. Any honest person 
must admit that he feels love and violence 
to a degree that society rarely Jets him ex- 
press, unless in war. With most people the 


frustration this causes turns in on them and 
leads to the quiet calculated acts of destruc- 
tion that people comimit ou each other every 
day mt there personal relationships. But 
though Uiis is true Mater never realises the 
essentially uncrealive nature of the act of 
violence His romantic view of violence 
leads him to suggest that two 18-year-old 
hoodhims who beat in the braims of a candy 
store owner are potential rebels. Surely, 
the criminal is not a rebel but a guarantee 
of the existing order, Phe violence that 
the ordinary cifizen feels within bimself can 
be expressed in the ugly and perverted 
form of hanging and jailing criminals: 
and getting a great deal of moral satisfaction 
from doing so. 


Nor does Mailer realise that his ows 
kind of rebel does not, as he asks, accept 
death aad live with it. By retreating into 
the underworld he ignores it. To pat the 
point another way, the Negro students who 
jook part in the sit-ins and the freedom 
rides are now a tnore creative clement than 
the jazz musicians. They have seen death 
and violence as an integral part of fife in 
the South, But they have accepted this 
and acted consciously to change the set-up, 
They have used iheir violence creatively 


in non-violent acts and have gambled 
openly thay man is more creative than 
murderaus, 

* 


Mailers view of the hipsters search for 
love in the form of the good orgasm is 
also unconvincing as presented in Tite 
Wuith Necro, ‘Yoo often it sounds like 
a Parzan view of sex with man as a sexual 
gymnast operating on his willing but 
passive mate, Good orgasm is surely not 
staply the product of sexual gymnastics but 
a reflection of the courage and sensitivity 
he shows throughout his life. It is no 
accident that a conformist society like our 
own shows all the signs of bad orgasm 
in its strip shows, sexy ads and films, its 
pornographic newspapers. 


strations seems to be the immobilising and 
blocking of Ruislip and Wetherstield bases. 
I think it unlikely that the Committee sup- 
porters will get as far as these bases if they 
follow this policy, The marchers wiil be 
stopped by police action and the bases re- 
main untouched, 

An orderly demonstration at ithe bases 
only would do just as much for the con- 
sciences of those working on and condoning 
a policy using nuclear weapans without 
antagonising the public. KENNETH 
WARD (age 15), 176 College Hill Road, 
Harrow Weald, Harrow, Middx, 


Police methods 
[N your front-page article “ Police visit 
~ Committee of 100 Jast week you: make 
the extraordinary statement that ‘ we believe 
use of violence and the use of spies, tele- 
phone tapping, questioning neighbours (or 
printers) would all be wrong if used against 
members of a violent and secret political 
organisation; but at’ least in this instance 
they would have some king of justification.” 
In the next paragraph you elaborate on the 
same idea. 

This ending makes nonsense of the rest 
of the article, which shows how the use of 
secret police methods cannot be isolated 
from the growth of a police state, with 
historical examples of other countries where 
this has happened. 

Bither these methods are right or. they 
are wrong; how can they be wrong and 
justified at the same time? This sort of 
spineless sophistry is not worthy of Peace 
News-—(Mrs) ANNA R. COOPER, 16 
Foley Street, Maidstone, Kent. 

As we stated last week, we do believe 
that these police methods are wrong, When 
they are used against violent or. secret 
organisations, however, the police do. have 
some sort of justification on their own 
terms.-Ed, 


One-day fasts 
As a further step for individuals in the 
a 


‘ampaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
and in the campaign against world poverty, 


it is proposed to start a series of one-day 
fasts, ta take place al weekends. The object 
of the fasts will be to protest against the 
continved possession, manufacture, testing 
and threatened use of nuclear weapons and 
to draw attention to the fact that two thirds 
of the world’s peoples live on or below 
subsistence level, thus emphasising the inter- 
relationship of these matters, 


It is felt that by these fasts, if sufficient 
numbers regularly participate, it will help 
make the people of this country fully appre- 
ciative of the fact that the gap between the 
developed and under-developed countries is 
getting wider instead of narrowing, and that, 
og,, for every £1,000,000 spent in prepara- 
tion for mass murder and international 
suicide less than one farthing is spent on 
the millions of starving children throughout 
the world, 


It is hoped that those participating will 
agree that the money which they would 
have spent on meals be given to such organ: 
isations as War an Want and Oxfam. Thus, 
whilst the horrars of yesterday become the 
conventions of today, the fasts will combine 
a moral protest with praciical constructive 
aid, The idea is a development of the 
“bread and cheese" lunches, but a periodic 
day’s fasting, if continued systematically, 
will surely have a much greatér impact on 
the minds of the public. 


Will anyone interested either. in: taking 
part or who has any further ideas or gue- 


gestions please contact mo ?--PETER 
MOULE, 41 Courtficld. Road, London, 
S.W.7,. 
Youth campaign 

the Jast few years the National 


For 

Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarme 
ament has organised a demonstration at 
Christmas, Tt has so far taken the form of 
a “coast to coast” march. But this year 
we are embarking on a different venture; 


we intend visiting the Midlands for a week, 
at 


pulling across the arguments of CND 
every opporhinity. : 


Het 
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Part of Matter knows this, as is shewna 
in (wo pieces of fiction printed in Anvin- 
TISPMENTS pok Myspur; ou shart novel, 
MAN WHO Stunt Yous, and an ex- 
tract tram his forthcoming novel, ‘Tene 
fie or wer Pimr. The latter is the story 
of a sexual cncounier between a hipster 
hero and a young Jewish university student, 
The Jewish girl is perfectly caught, Her 
failuve to have an orgasm is exactly related 
io ihe rest of her fife--her superficially 
advanced attitudes which cover her funda. 
mental conformism, her pretentiousness, her 
fear. The hipster hero, who can toske it 
(ind does pretty often) is a shadowy, uns 
convinciig Bure who only exists as a sexual 
RYT, 


& 


this conflict is a symptom of Mailers 
basic strengths and weaknesses as a writer, 
‘Poo often he sounds as if he has never 
got over his war experience, At his worst 
his concepts and language sound like a te 
port from oa bright military intelligence 
officer: “OH we continue on a tour now 
through a new terrain, it will have the life 
and fatigue of a patrol--there will be no 
real guides and hitde enough of direct ex« 
planation, just a few intellectual sights and 
more questions than answers,” ‘The same 
weakness produces the failure af the herags 
in Tok Derr Pawk and ‘Pug Vian or uen 
Timu, ‘his is the square side of Mailer’s 
talent. The hip side, and ihe most exciting, 
is seen in the portrait of the Jewish girl in 
‘Van Time of men Time, in all of Tyme Man 
Wo stupiin Yooa, in the description of 
the relationship between Eitel and ena 
in Tre Derk Park, and in most of ‘THe 
Wiitr Nigro. if ever Mailer resolves this 
conflict f am sure he will write the great 
novel he is so desperate to write. In the 
meantime don't miss his present collection, 
the most exciting and stimulating book 
written for many years, 


The demonstration starts on December 27 
at Leicester and then moves an each day 
fo a new town, to be tacklod by the young 
campiipoers. Leicester, Nottingham, Qerhy, 
Stoke, Wolverhampton Walsall, Hirming- 
ham, Coveniye-this is the pragramme 
lined up for the last week of 19G1. A week 
which we hope the Midhinds will remember 
and will bear frnit in the New Year, 

There will be no marching between lawns 
since the object is to express our opinions 
on the Bonth by leafleting, street mectings, 
public mectings with national speakers, ete. — 
We hope that wherever we go we will make’ 
peaple stop and think about our case which 
we are presenting to them, : 

As your readers can see, this is an 
expensive business, especially for” yourg 
people and students who have not a large 
irigome. We are’ relying on our adult 
colleagues to stipport ts in this te the best — 
of their ability. M, TAYLOR (National: 
Executive), Nationnl Youth Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, 2 Carthusian Sireet, 
London, ECL. ioe 


Immigration 
TENE article on imimipgratian in Peace 
™ News on November 24 is dimely: and 
true, However, | think two paints of the 
Immigration Bil should be passed, They 
are: medical checks and a ban on those 
with a criminal record. oh: 
Regurding the call for direct action, Vwih - 
be interested fo see what action other 
readers are thinking af. Fenner Brockway 
on at least two ateasions has tried to pea > ¢ 
Hill passed forbidding discrimination in pube 
lic places, 


aypsies, soldiers and the rest, : 
Obviously one conld not legislate against 
landlords af private houses. But the legis 
latien would apply fa public. hons 
imuranis, dance halls, ete. 1 this 
passed Britain would po a long 
: declaration 


ce 


the folly 
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PRISONERS 
IN AND OUT 


CiOMMITTE of 100) demonstrators in 
~ prison on Monday of this week were: 
Holloway 1 9 Francesca Ryan, Oonagh — Lahr, 


Fasephine ‘Taylor, Tatiana Manouilow, Carol Farrow 
and Quetta Whitehorn, Wilt Hall; Ella Morgan. 


Drake Halls Martin Sherwood, Richard Ueadicar, 
Roy McDiarmid and Nicholas Johnson. Bristons 
Neil Snelders, Jolin Holland and John Somerville. 
Werswood Scruba: Robert Gould, George Clark 
and Murry Quick. Oakham; D. Jeffeot. 

Margaret Keeble was released from 
Fxeter prison last Saturday. “I was well 
treated,” she told Peace News after her 


“14 days.” 


Dec. 
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In prison for Christmas 


‘the Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors Continuing Committee report an 
addition to the men who will be in prison 
over Christmas: Barry Evershed, 5170, 
WM Prison, Birmingham. 

He is a National Serviceman, sentenced 
to 112 days’ imprisonment by court martial 
on November 15, 


He has refused, as a conscientious 
objector, to wear military uniform, 

A full list of war resisters and demon- 
strators who will be in prison over Christ- 
mas in Tf countries appeared in Peace News 
on November 17, Copies are still available, 
8d. post free, 


“Old Lags” meet 

About 40 “ old lags,” most of them war 
resisters jailed in World War I, gathered in 
London last Saturday to commemorate 
Prisoners for Peace Day and exchange 
reminiscences, 

This annual re-union, organised by the 
Peace Pledge Union, attracted the attention 
of The Guardian and was featured promi- 
nently in its columns on Monday. 


The ex-prisoners provided their own ei- 
tertainment: Frank Merrick at the piano 
played variations composed when he was in 
Wormwoad Scrubs, and Arlo Tatum, Secre- 
tary for the War Resisters’ International and 
an American prison veteran, sang “ Old 
Man River" and “ Down by the Riverside.” 


Barl Russell sent his apologies for ab- 
sence, while most of the Direct Actionist 
and Committee of 100 ex-prisoners were 
gathered in another hali a few hundred 
yards away being briefed for tomorrow's 
demonstrations. 


Appeal for Amnesty 

PPEAL for Amnesty is commemorating 
“* tuman Rights Day on Dec, 10 by a 
acrvice ut St. Martin-in-the-Fields at 3 p.m. 
followed by a vigil on behalf of those being 
persecuted for their beliefs, Ceremonies are 
also taking place in Bristol, Birmingham, 
Derby, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Oxford, Ply- 
mouth and Sheilicld. On the same day a 
letter will gu from Amnesty to all Embassies 
urging sympathetic treaument for political 
prisoners. 

Anmnesty Christmas cards with quotes 
from John Stuart Mill and Voltaire can be 
obtained from 153 Victoria Street, §.W.1, 
for the cost of a stamped addressed enve- 
lope, Amnesty suggest that Christmas cards 
sheuld be sent to twelve forgotten prisoners 
whose names and addresses canalso be ob- 
tained fram Victeria Street. 

Putlided by Peace News Led, 3 Caledastas Md, 


Loudon, Nil, sad printed ia Gt. Britain by Goodein 
Prem Lid, 113 Fonthill Road, Laudes, We 


THE MAP-MAKERS OF 
ETHERSFIELD 


fEWO members of the Commitice of 100, Terry Chandler and Douglas 
Brewood junior, found themselves covered by servicemen with auto- 
matic rifles at the conclusion of a reconnaissance at the Wethersfield Air 


Base last Saturday. 

The first encounter with the military came 
when the two were walking in a nearby 
field. A military policeman came up to 
them and told them they were on Air 
Ministry property and asked them what they 
were doing, 

“We must have crossed some invisible 
fine,” Terry Chandler told Peace News on 
Monday. ‘“ We told him we were from the 
Committee of 100 and had come to com- 
plete our plans for December 9. 


Six-inch maps 
“We had with us six-inch Ordnance 
Survey maps and were attempting to plot 
the exact position of the light boundary 
fences and the bomb stores. 


“He asked us if we would come along 
to see the Camp Commander, As this was 
likely to provide a good opportunity of 
secing inside the base we said yes 

“Our boots were very muddy and we 
apologised for the mess we should make in 
the jeep. The driver was friendly, but was 
staggered when we told him frankly why 
we were there and that we were not making 
a secret Of anything we were doing. 


“At the base office we were taken into 
a room, given coffee, and interviewed by a 
British and an American security officer. 
They told us that they had already ‘phoned 
the civil police and that an inspector was 
on his way. The British oflicer gave us the 


a ae ae ee 
QUOTE 


“Kennedy tells Russian people Reds’ 


world aims peril peace.” wd 


“ Mascow says U.S, policy seeks world 
domination.” 

—Headlines in the New York Times on 
November 29 and December 2. 


Our Christmas issue 


FINE Christmas Number of Peace News 
(out Dec. 22) will be addressed par- 
ticularly to those imprisoned because they 
have held on to their convictions, 
Among those who will be describing their 
prison experiences are Earl Russell, Pat 
Arrowsmith, Alan Lovell, and the Freedom 
Riders, We shall also reproduce the works 
of artists in various parts of the world wha 
have suffered persecution. 
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Late News 


POLICE SEARCH 
‘100’ OFFICE 


AN extensive search by plain clothes 
~~ police officers in connection with 
the Committee of 100 was proceeding 
in London ay Peace News went to 
press. This has caused a delay in (he 
publication of this week's issue for 
which we apologise. 

Armed with search warranis under 
the Official Secrets Act, police entered 
the oflices of the Committee of 100 at 
Goodwin Sireet, the homes of Hugh 
Brock (where Michacl Randle, Secre- 
tary of the Committee, was staying), 
Trevor Hatton and Pat Poitle, the 
offices and works-of the Goadwin Press 
at Finsbury Park, and the pacifist 
LLanercoat Community In Soath Lon- 
don. 


impression that he thought the only thing 
they could do was to press charges against 
us under the Official Secrets Act. The 
American oflicer seemed less sure, 

“They knew all about our plans. for the 
Mh and appreciated that the Committee had 
not kept them secret. ‘They were hampered 
in what they could do, they said, because 
it was a matter for the civil authorities at 
this stage; not for them. 


“We made it clear that we had not in- 
tended to go on to the base. We thought 
we were walking along the edge of it. 


“The two officers wanted to consult 


Brietty 


A new underground atomic test has been 
announced for this Sunday (December 
10) in New Mexico, The announcement 
came last Sunday after Russia warned 
she will resume nuclear testing if the West 
carries out any tests — atmospheric or 
underground. 


The Voice of Nuclear Disarmament now 
has transmitters in Stevenage, York and 
Wales and is transmitting on both BBC 
and ITV wavelengths. Unconfirmed re- 
ports say thut commercial TV companies 
were concerned that only the BBC wave- 
lengths were being used and offered to 
help VND with equipment to start trans- 
missions on commercial wavelengths. 
Tape recordings by Earl Russell, Vanessa 
Redgrave and Robin Day are being broad- 
cast, 


Nyasaland’s moat exclusive club, The 
Zomba, voted on November 27 to admit 
Africans. Two earlier attempts failed 
and Sir Glyn Smallwood Jones, Governor 
of Nyasaland, resigned to show his dis- 
approval. 


Thousands of women were expected to 
gether yesterday in front of Governor 
Rockefeller’s New York oflice to protest 
against the building of fall-out shelters 
and civil defence drill in schools and the 
testing of nuclear weapons, It has been 
organised by the Women’s Direct Action 
Committee, Room 825, 5 Beckman Street, 
New York 38, 


Ralph Schoensan, American-born secretary 
to Earl Russell, has been given permission 
to stay in Britain for one more year. 
Founder of the Committee of 100, he has 
now resigned from it and given an under- 
taking not to help organise breaches of 
the law by others. 


The police held back angry White mobs 
twice last Friday while six Freedom 
Riders achieved the first court-ordered 
desegration in Missisippi’s modern history. 
‘The Negroes entered a bus terminal lunch 
counter which was previously reserved for 
Whites. 


The Committee of 166 is providing demonstrators 
with printed postcards which they are asked to 
give to a friend to fill in and post in the event 
of arrest. 


The Londou Regiva CN hag Issued a joint leaflet 
with the Committee of 100 entitled ‘“ Why Break 
the Law? Why Campaign? * ‘' While Britain 
stands silent and does nothing we are trying to 
do something about it,"' says the leaflet. 


Brite Norton demonstration to-morrow: Coaches 
leave St. Giles, Oxford, for Witney 12> neon; 
train Qaford Station for Witney 12.44 p.m.: 
march leaveg Church Green, Witney, 1.30 p.m.; 
arrives Hrize 3.30 p.m.; train leaves Brite Norton 
Station for Oxford 6.29 p.m., coaches from BN. 
630 p.m. 


A mecting of women in the Tyneside, after hearing 
Lady Trevelyan, Enid Atkinson (National Council 
of Women), and Mrs. Starkey (Newcastle Co-op. 
Party) sent a message to Klisushchey, Kennedy and 
de Gaulle demanding an_end to nuclear weapon 
fests “for all time.’ They also sent a protest 
to Mr. Macmillan at Britain's voting against the 
recent anli-bomb resolution at UN. 


CN? groups are growing rapidly on Tyneside. In 
Sunderland, where over 109 people attended a 
folk-evening, membership has nearly doubled in 
Feceut weeks A t4-mile march is lo start from 
Newcastle Central Station on Dec, 17 at IL am 


Ameian pacifists will gather outside Danbury 
Prison, Connecticut, on Christmas Eve to welcome 
out Bilt Henry, seatenced for one year after 
demonstrating ugainst the launching of Polaris 
wmibmarines, He ended a Wday feat on Oct. 1. 


together and went out of the room-- leaving 
us With a large map on the wall from which 
wo were able to make notes of the areas 
about which we were still doubtful. 


“On returning they told us that there was 
ho point in pressing the charges. We would 
be taken to the main gale and released, 


“As we went along the runways in the 
jeep we continued to mark up our six-inch 
maps until one of the policemen told us ta 
stop. When we reached the gate house he 
took the maps from us and ‘phoned the 
security officers. After a discussion on the 
‘phone the maps were given back to us. 


“From the main gate we started once 
again with our task of mapping the peri- 
meter fencing. Soon we came to what we 
believe to be the ammunition and bomb 
dumps and the hangars; specially fenced 
high security areas with notices saying 
‘Category 1,’ ‘ Restricted Area,’ and warn- 
ings about armed guards and dogs. 


Watch-towers 

“There were high watch-towers with 
machine-gun posts reminiscent of Nazi con- 
centration camps. ‘These appeared un- 
manned, but as we approached guards with 
automatic rifles appeared and pointed their 
weapons in our direction. They muat have 
been taking of] some kind of safety catch 
for very loud clicks were audible. 


‘Five car loads of guards and air force 
police came along on the perimeter road 
inside the fence. We continued sketching 
and note-taking; walking along the outsides 
of the fence while guards covered us with 
their guns as they walked on the other side. 


“Eventually we came to the end of the 
high security area and to a point where 
there was only single strand farm fencing. 
Soon after this the guards left us. We 
completed our notes and went off into the 
woods and so home.” 


FPootnote.--On an earlier survey two 
members of the Commitice stopped on a 
seemingly deserted road overlooking the 
base only to find another man there sweep- 
ing the base with his binoculars, He pur 
his glasses down and walked away whistling 
to rejoin a party in a nearby car. 


DECEMBER 9 
OVERSEAS 


DENMARK. “We hope to have 7,000 
people marching through Copenhagen, 
distributing leaflets and calling at the 
Soviet, US, and French Embassica,” the 
Danish CND telephoned Peace News on 
Tuesday, 


TORONTO. Canadian Committee of 100 
will stage a sit-down on the stepa of US 
Consulate from 1 p.m, to 5 p.m. 


MONTREAL. Committee of 100) will 
demonstrate at the NORAD Northern 
Region Command Centre at St. Hubert. 
Canadian actions are in protest against 
US Strategic Air Command bases in 
Canada and pressure by US to accept 
nuclear weapons, reports Michael 
McNamee, 


NEW LONDON. We demonstrate at 11 
a.m. in this US naval shipyard town. 
Polaris Action Group. 


REACTOR CORE REMOVED 
(See page three.) 

The core of the Idaho Falls reactor was 
removed on Wednesday last week. Adverse 
weather conditions led to the rehearsal 
being abandoned in favour of the actual 
operation, tt is expected that the cause of 
this first-ever reactor explosion will be re- 
vealed when the core has been decon- 
taminated, dismantled and analysed, says a 
United Press message, 
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